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Petrie’s periods of work in Palestine were very short compared with 
that spent in Egypt. Yet it is no exaggeration to give to him a large share 
in the credit of establishing Palestinian archaeology on a scientific basis. 
When in 1890 he carried out a short season’s work at Tell el Hesy in Southern 
Palestine, he brought to the site the great wealth of experience he had gained 
in ten years of excavation in Egypt. To the selection of the site and to 
the rapid elucidation of its problems, he brought an entirely new scientific 
approach. This work made a profound impression. ‘The principles he had 
enunciated were gradually assimilated in the subsequent decades, often 
haltingly and erroneously applied, but nevertheless by the time he returned 
to the country in 1926, a new era in excavation and interpretation was firmly 
established. During the period 1926 to 1938, his activities were centred on 
Palestine, where the conditions offered to excavators under the British Mandate 
were much more favourable than those in Egypt. In these thirteen years 
of work, he not only excavated three important sites, but he trained a generation 
of Palestinian archaeologists, to whom further major contributions to progress 
in this subject are due. 


The fundamental contribution made by Petrie’s work at Tell el Hesy 
was the establishment as the basis of the interpretation of a site of the fact that 
the mound or #e//, which so often reveals the existence of an ancient city, 
is formed by the debris of the decay of successive building stages, a fact so 
obvious nowadays that one forgets that it was not always recognized. But in 
the publication of Tell el Hesy one finds Petrie’s original enunciation of this 
thesis, for the acceptance of which with reference to Troy Schliemann was 
still struggling. From the recognition of this basic fact gradually arose the 
development of stratigraphical excavation in Palestine. 


A corollary to Petrie’s establishment of the importance of stratification 
was his use of pottery as an indispensable means of establishing the date of 
the successive strata. In Egypt, his insistence on the necessity of gaining 
knowledge of the objects of everyday use had meant that he was fully acquainted 
with the pottery of the different periods. It was an example, however, of 
Petrie’s genius to recognize that in a country which lacked the epigraphic 
material of Egypt, pottery could be used to establish the dating of strata. 
He recognized that each period had its characteristic pottery, and that the 
date of these pottery groups would be established by the collection of evidence 
of association with datable objects. 


All this was accomplished in a six-weeks campaign at Tell el Hesy in 
1890. It was characteristic of Petrie that the report on it was published in 
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1891. No archaeologist has ever had such an impeccable record of rapid 
publication. 

It was also characteristic of him that the first paragraph of his volume 
mentions that during three weeks delay in Jerusalem he measured most of the rock 
tombs round the city, and that the last section gives a report (with drawings) 
on the remains visible at seventy-five sites in Southern Palestine. Such was 
Petrie’s contribution to Palestinian archaeology in a stay of only three months. 
The Palestine Exploration Fund is indeed to be congratulated in having 
brought him to the country. 

By the time he returned in 1926, Palestinian archaeology had made 
great progress in building on the foundations he had laid. During the next 
thirteen years, he excavated three important sites in Southern Palestine, Tell 
Gemmeh, Tell el Fara and Tell el Ajjul. The results of these excavations were 
important, but the width of Petrie’s vision is perhaps illustrated by the care 
with which he investigated sites of every period in the neighbourhood of his 
main sites. Asa result, his finds and those of his collaborators, meticulously 
recorded and published, provide an almost complete sequence of material from 
the Chalcolithic down even to the Arab period. One might even say that it 
extended to the present day, for material illustrating the Battle of Gaza in 1917 
was not excluded. 

Petrie’s chronology has been modified by subsequent students, and his 
attribution of names known from textual sources to ancient sites cannot always 
be accepted. Modern excavation methods have improved upon his. But that 
is all as it should be in a living science. What must not be forgotten is how 
much is owed to the pioneer. Moreover, the name of nearly everyone who 
has made an important contribution to Palestinian archaeology appears among 
the list of his students. The present exhibition, therefore, is not confined 
only to the finds from Petrie’s own excavations. Modern Palestinian 
archaeology owes so much to him, directly or indirectly, that the best memorial 
to him is an exhibition to illustrate our present state of knowledge on the subject. 


It is fitting that this exhibition should be staged at the Institute of 
Archaeology in its home at Regent’s Park. The archives of the Institute 
show Petrie’s great interest in the initial stages of the scheme. His lively 
brain and pen produced a rapid stream of plans as to how the projected Institute 
was to be organized. And it was the admiration which Petrie so widely 
inspired which gave the Institute its present home. Mrs. Wharrie, whose 
substantial benefaction enabled the University to take the lease of St. John’s 
Lodge, had long been his friend and supporter. It was to enable the University 
to house and render accessible the Palestinian material from his sites that 
the benefaction was made. ‘The Institute thus houses incomparably the best 
collection of Palestinian antiquities in this country, on the basis of which 
the University of London can offer unique training in Palestinian archaeology. 
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BAe Poa MN Ee: 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 


Palestine is a small country, with no great natural physical advantages, no 
great agricultural or mineral resources, and no really good harbours. But it 
forms part of the area in which originated all the great stages in development 
towards civilization until leadership in progress moved westward to the 
Hellenic world in the second half of the first millennium s.c. In the Near 
East took place the first experiments in settled life, based on the development 
of agriculture and stock-breeding ; the widening of horizons with the discovery 
of the uses of metals and the trade which their exploitation involved ; the 
development of urban civilization, with in its train the invention of writing, 
legal systems and the beginnings of science ; the growth of great empires 
which spread these inventions ; from it come the three great religions of 
modern times. In some of these great stages in progress, Palestine played a 
leading part, while in all of them it had a share, from its proximity to the 
main centres of progress. 

This rdle played by Palestine is due to its position as a part of the zone 
which has been called the Fertile Crescent. Round the arid mass of the Arabian 
Desert curves an area of fertile land with reasonably temperate climate and 
adequate rainfall, which links the valleys of the two great river systems of the 
Near East, the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates. The Fertile Crescent itself 
provided the setting for the first vital steps towards civilization, though there 
may have been other areas in which parallel developments took place. For man 
to take the first steps from being a wandering food-gatherer to become a settled 
food-producer, it was necessary for him to discover the possibilities of domesti- 
cating animals and cultivating plants. In the area of the Fertile Crescent are 
found the wild grasses and animals from which the domesticated strains were 
produced, and the climatic conditions were sufficiently favourable to encourage 
the early experiments. In the great river valleys at the ends of the Crescent, 
the use of the waters of the rivers encouraged agriculture and a concentration 
of population, and thus promoted urban development, while their lack of 
mineral resources demanded the growth of trade. From these beginnings 
arose the great Empires of Egypt and Mesopotamia which led the progress 
towards civilization. 

Archaeological research has shown that Palestine played a leading part 
in the first stages in the development of settled life. Thereafter, the great 
river valleys outdistanced the intervening areas in development, but the Fertile 
Crescent as the zone of interaction between them remained a most important 
area, and Palestine was an essential link in the chain connecting them. 


Geographically, Palestine is divided into four zones, as is Syria to the 
north. ‘The Mediterranean is bordered by a flat coastal plain, comparatively 
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well-watered and fertile. From the plain, the low hill country, or Shephelah, 
rises to the central mountain ridge, with its highest point at c. 3,300 ft. near 
Hebron. ‘This central backbone is cut to the north of Mount Carmel and 
the Mountains of Samaria by the Plain of Esdraelon, which runs through 
from the coast to the Sea of Galilee. Next in the north-south divisions, comes 
the great cleft in which the river Jordan runs from the Sea of Galilee to the 
Dead Sea, reaching a depth of 1,292 ft. below sea level at the surface of the 
Dead Sea. From this rift, the eastern mountains of Gilead and Moab rise 
almost equally steeply to a height of over 3,000 ft., sloping away, at first as 
rich cornlands, but gradually becoming more arid, into the Arabian Desert 
to the east. 

The lines of communication in the country have therefore always tended 
to run north and south. Up the coastal plain, and turning east across the 
Plain of Esdraelon, ran the great route which connects Egypt with North Syria 
and Mesopotamia. ‘This route was of primary importance in the relations, 
whether commercial or warlike, between the great powers of these areas, whose 
rivalry fills the pages of the ancient history of the Near East. Palestine thus 
alternately came under the influence of one dominant power or the other, for 
the control of the coastal route was essential in these relations. It was Petrie’s 
realization of the close connection which must exist between Egypt and coastal 
and Southern Palestine that led him to seek in Palestine the elucidation of 
problems raised by his excavations in Egypt. The effects of the influences of 
the great powers, however, are always less apparent in the hill country, for 
political control of this area was less important, and it was only from time to 
time at the zenith of the expansion of the great powers that such control was 
established there. Therefore upland Palestine developed a largely independent 
civilization, influenced but not swamped by that of its neighbours, and the 
second main north-south route up the mountainous backbone of the country 
helped to link together the various parts. Similarly, the Jordan Valley, with 
its easy Communication from north to south, tended to develop its own civiliza- 
tion, which, at any rate in the very early stages, had its own individuality, while 
the inhabitants of the upland plains of ‘Transjordan were always nearer in 
culture to the nomads of the adjoining desert. 

The north-south lines of communication thus linked Palestine to the 
Fertile Crescent and its developments. But the country could never be free 
from the influence of the desert area to the east, peopled since the earliest times 
by nomadic Semites. History records the invasion from time to time of 
these nomads into the more fertile lands round the fringes, for instance those 
of the Israelites and the Arabs, while archaeology shows that there were many 
similar invasions in prehistoric times. ‘The population of Palestine and the 
other surrounding areas was thus many times invigorated by the admixture of 
new, virile groups. 
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PALAEOLITHIC AND MeEso.uituic PERIODS 


Asin Europe, so in the Near East, the earliest men were hunters, dependent 
on wild sources for their food. In most areas in Palestine, these hunters lived a 
nomadic existence, wandering from place to place in search of subsistence. It 
was typical of Petrie’s wide interests that while he was excavating at Tell Fara 
he got his work-people to collect from the surface of the surrounding country 
the stone implements belonging to these hunters, which are found scattered 
over a wide area, sometimes perhaps where dropped by their owners, sometimes 
incorporated in river gravels in the geological changes during the thousands of 
years covered by this stage. It is only in caves where evidence of anything like 
permanent occupation has survived, such as those on the slopes of Mount 
Carmel, from the excavation of which by Miss Dorothy Garrod has been 
supplemented the number of Palestinian Palaeolithic objects in the Institute 
provided by the Petrie collection. In these caves were found human remains, 
which showed that Palestine was at that stage inhabited by a Neandertaloid 
stock akin to the Mousterians of Europe. 


The same caves also provide evidence of the next stage, the Mesolithic, 
when the ice-age of Europe was coming to an end, and when climatic changes, 
with the reduction of rainfall in the Near East, were rendering existence harder 
for the hunters. Finds from their settlements show new techniques of working 
stone, and the use of implements composed of minute microlithic flakes became 
common. The deterioration in the climate would clearly force the hunters 
to seek new sources of food-supply, and these Mesolithic people of Palestine, 
known as the Natufians, made, like most others in the Mesolithic stage, a greater 
use of fishing. The gradual desiccation of large areas, however, would have 
the effect of limiting the country over which men would hunt freely, and would 
tend to concentrate men, animals and vegetation in comparatively restricted 
space. This may have suggested to the hunters that they could make their food- 
supply more readily available by sowing the seeds of wild grasses round their 
camps, and by catching wild animals and breeding from them. The result of this 
would in due course be that they would have to stay by their fields and cultivate 
them, and would lead to settled life, which belongs to the Neolithic stage. But 
in the Mount Carmel caves, there seems to be evidence of the genesis of the 
idea. ‘The inhabitants, though still dependent mainly on hunting, certainly 
had an efficient equipment for harvesting grasses, for pounding up grains, and 
even implements which could have been used to break up soil in which seeds 
could be sown. This evidence would suggest that Palestine was one at least 
of the earliest centres of agriculture. 
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Tue Neo.tituic PERIOD 


The Neolithic is the stage at which agriculture and stock-breeding take 
the place of hunting as principal sources of subsistence. Archaeologists are still 
seeking detailed evidence of how, where and when the transition took place. 
The process was no doubt gradual, and the stages different in different areas. 
On this question, Petrie’s own excavations did not throw light, for Southern 
Palestine, in which his excavations took place, has not a sufficiently favourable 
climate to encourage incipient agriculturists. The site in Palestine which has 
produced evidence of the earliest stages of settled occupation is Jericho, in the 
valley of the Jordan. ‘That beneath the mound formed by the ruins of the 
Bronze Age cities of Jericho were remains of the Neolithic stage was first 
discovered in 1935 by Professor John Garstang, who had been one of Petrie’s 
students in Egypt. Work is at present being continued there by the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 


The lowest levels found by Garstang at Jericho suggest that men in the 
Mesolithic stage, using implements of Natufian type, must at least have visited 
the site frequently, though there is no evidence that they built any permanent 
structures. Above these levels, however, permanent structures appear. It is 
not yet clear whether the people who built these houses were the descendants of 
the Mesolithic hunters who had visited the site, or were newcomers. ‘The site 
of Jericho would certainly be favourable for early experiments in agriculture. 
Beside it is a copious perennial spring, which waters the fertile oasis of modern 
Jericho. The soil and semi-tropical climate of Jericho produces luxuriant 
vegetation with water, the supply of which was assured by the spring, and the 
fact that the inhabitants would not be dependent upon seasonal variations of 
rain for crops and herds would mean that, once the possibilities of farming were 
realised, a completely permanent settlement would rapidly grow up. 


The establishment of permanent settlements is a vital stage in the develop- 
ment towards civilization. Under such conditions, men had the leisure for 
arts and crafts and to make technological inventions, while the exigencies of 
nomadic existence no longer required material equipment to be kept to a 
minimum, Certain developments would follow settlement automatically, 
notably that of architecture, for houses would replace flimsy temporary or 
portable shelters. A new range of tools and utensils would be required, tools 
to cultivate and reap the grain, utensils to grind it, containers for storage and 
cooking. At most sites this is the stage at which pottery appears, for the 
properties of clay mixed with grit and straw and then baked, seem to have been 
one of the earliest discoveries of sedentary man, and the appearance of pottery 
has been taken as one of the characteristics of the Neolithic stage. 


The first stages at Jericho well illustrate the development of architecture. 
In the earliest Neolithic levels, of which little yet is known, the structures appear 
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to have curved walls, suggesting that they are the translation into mud-brick of 
tent-like shelters. ‘This phase is succeeded by one in which an elaborate 
architecture was developed, with rectangular rooms apparently grouped round 
courtyards. ‘The walls are solidly built of mud-brick, and walls and floors are 
covered with a coat of fine, highly burnished, plaster. The settlement thus 
exhibits all the evidence of permanence. ‘There is also evidence of developed 
farming, with massive querns to grind grain, many flint sickle blades,1 pits 
lined with clay for the storage of food, deposits of animal bones, and small 
votive figurines of animals. This evolution of settled existence at Jericho would 
appear to be very early in the Neolithic phase, for there is a long stage of 
occupation, with successive rebuildings of the houses, before the method of 
manufacturing pottery is discovered. 


It is thus probable that, owing to the favourable position of the site, 
permanent occupation developed more rapidly there than elsewhere. It is 
impossible yet to fix an exact time in years for the first Neolithic settlement 
there, but it is usually thought to be about 5000 B.c. Present evidence suggests 
that Jericho was in fact one of the very earliest sites in which permanent 
occupation developed. Moreover, the most recent discoveries show that 
development was so rapid that the community became a large and organized 
one at an early date. The settlement of this first, pre-pottery, phase has been 
found to extend over a large area, and to have had a town wall, the earliest known 
town wall in the world. 


Jericho is the only site in Palestine at which evidence of this phase has been 
found. lint implements of the same type as those found there, to which the 
name Tahunian has been given, have been found, mainly as surface finds, on a 
number of other places in Palestine. Since no structures have so far been found 
associated with these flints, it is probable that on sites less favoured than Jericho, 
occupation was much less permanent, and therefore left less traces. It is also 
possible that remains similar to those of Jericho lie buried beneath later phases 
on sites which have not been excavated to the base. 


Jericho, too, is the principal site in Palestine on which Neolithic pottery 
has been found. ‘This appears in levels overlying those just described. The 
evidence at present suggests that this was not an indigenous development, for 
there is evidence of a break between the pre-pottery and pottery stages, and a 
new type of architecture is associated with the pottery stage. The pottery? 
includes both fine and coarse wares. ‘The fine ware is beautifully decorated 
with burnished red paint, in chevrons, triangles and lines, while the coarse is 
very friable and the forms simple and heavy. Neolithic pottery is known from 
one other site in Palestine, on the River Yarmuk, and from a number of other 
sites in the Near East. None of this, however, is at all like the pottery at 
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Jericho. The only country which has produced similar pottery 1s Cyprus. 
The problem of the connection between the two has yet to be worked out. But 
the evidence as a whole suggests that ina number of different sites, developments 
toward the full Neolithic stage were taking place, with many local divergencies. 
At Jarmo in north-eastern lraq, for instance, there is a similar succession of a 
pre-pottery and a pottery stage, but there is no direct connection between either 
the flint techniques or the pottery of the two sites. These local divergencies 
are in accord with the general character of the Neolithic culture, in which each 
community tended to be self-sufficient, and therefore to develop on its own lines. 
If there is in fact a connection between Cyprus and Jericho, 1t may mean that 
at one or the other site the population outgrew the local resources, and a group 
migrated in search of new lands. 


Tue CuHaLcoLtitHic PERIopD 

Between the period of the comparatively small and self-sufficient 
communities of the Neolithic stage and the urban civilization of the Bronze Age 
is the Chalcolithic period, forming a transitional phase. _ In it, use of copper was 
gradually introduced. This necessitated trade, often over long distances, for 
places in which the ore could be obtained were limited. The contacts caused 
by trade helped to develop greater unity of culture, and for the first time 1n 
Palestine groups with a similar equipment of stone implements and vessels, 
and of pottery, are found spread over a wide area. 


When Petrie first excavated sites of this phase, the culture was unknown. 
This discovery of the sites was due to the exploration of the surrounding area 
which he organized while he was excavating at To Faral * Che worknien 
were encouraged to bring in surface finds of flints and pottery, and when the 
finds suggested an occupation site, the area was then excavated. In this way, 
some ten sites which are now recognized as belonging to the Chalcolithic phase 
were identified. They were characterized by comparatively well-made pottery, 
often of elaborate forms which would appear to have been copied from stone 
vessels,! and by a distinctive flint industry,” notable for a large number of adzes, 
which could have been used for wood-working, and a particular type of large 
fan-shaped scraper, which looks as if it was particularly designed for scraping 
skins. Sickle blades are also found, though not in a very high proportion to 
other implements. All these sites, though probably occupied by fairly large 
groups, were open camp sites. The occupants presumably brought their 
flocks to southern Palestine during the spring months, when rain assured 
pasture. The people of this stage, however, were not all pasturalists, for a 
group with the same type of pottery and tools has been identified at Teleilat 
Ghassul, in the Jordan valley, and the culture has been named Ghassulian 
from this site. This was a settlement with four successive stages of occupation, 
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and an elaborate household equipment. ‘The settlement was therefore a 
long-established one, and additional evidence of permanency is provided by the 
practice of orchard husbandry, for olive and date stones have been found. 


These people were probably newcomers to Palestine, for their equipment 
does not seem to be related to that of the Neolithic inhabitants. Their remains 
have been found over a wide area, stretching up the coastal plain from the sites 
Petrie excavated, and also on a number of sites in the Jordan valley. There is 
no precise evidence as to their date, but it may be in the first half of the fourth 
millennium B.c. 


In the north, and extending down the Jordan valley as far as Jericho, 
another group also seems to have preceded the full Bronze Age. Since a 
particular type of grey burnished pottery occurring on some sites of this 
phase 1s found in a number of sites in the Plain of Esdraelon, it is known as the 
Fsdraelon culture. Little is known of this people, for evidence concerning them 
has mainly been found in tombs. 


Knowledge of the Chalcolithic stage in Palestine is thus still somewhat 
hazy. But the fact that within it there are widespread groups of the same 
culture shows that the country was no longer occupied by isolated groups. 
Intercourse and exchange of products and ideas must have been developing. 


THe Earty Bronze AGE 


The Early Bronze Age covers most of the third millennium s.c. from 
perhaps 3100 B.c. to 2100 B.c._ For the first time it becomes possible to give 
something approaching exact dates, for the stage has now been reached in 
which the great states and empires are growing up in the river valleys at either 
end of the Fertile Crescent, in which writing and the establishment of a calendar 
mark the beginning of the historic period. _ It is also the stage in which progress 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia begins to exceed that of the rest of the Fertile 
Crescent. In the Neolithic period, Palestine may even have led the way, 
while in the Chalcolithic it shared in the general stage of development of the 
whole area. But the special needs and opportunities of the river valleys 
gradually enabled those areas to outstrip their neighbours. The discovery of 
the superior quality of bronze implements required trade to supply the ore and 
craftsmen to work it. The greater fertility of the alluvial areas produced 
surpluses of food on which specialists engaged in trade and industries could be 
supported, The comparatively restricted cultivatable area in the valleys 
encouraged villages to grow into towns, and the need for the control of 
the water-supply by irrigation resulted in the development of communal 
organization and leadership, while the growth of power of individual towns led 
to the creation of city states and eventually empires. 
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Palestine lacked these incentives to progress, and for two thousand years 
or so tended to reflect the progress and to participate in the history of the great 
empires, rather than to lead the way. Our knowledge of the country in the 
Early Bronze Age is derived on the one hand from some scanty references in 
Egyptian textual sources and finds of Egyptian and Mesopotamian objects, 
and on the other from the evidence of archaeology. ‘The picture that emerges 
is one of small but prosperous city states, with a fairly high degree of material 
prosperity, but there is no evidence of great contributions to arts or sciences. 


Petrie’s own excavations did not produce any evidence concerning the 
cities of the Early Bronze Age. It would in fact appear that settled occupation 
did not take place in the semi-fertile area of southern Palestine until the last 
stages of the Early Bronze Age. Actually the area may have been populated 
by nomadic shepherds and herdsmen as in the Chalcolithic stage, for one of the 
camp sites excavated by Petrie in the neighbourhood of Tell Fara, in character 
very similar to those occupied by the Ghassulian groups, was Early Bronze 
Age in date! The site is however interesting, for industrial activity was 
certainly carried on there, especially bronze-working. The inhabitants may 
have resembled the tinkers who lead a wandering life in Palestine to-day. 


The picture given in central and northern Palestine is very different. The 
clearest evidence is provided at Megiddo, Jericho and Ai ; on many other sites 
evidence of equally elaborate developments no doubt exists, but the depth to 
which jit is buried beneath the remains of later occupation has hindered 
investigation. Within the Farly Bronze Age, these places become walled 
cities of considerable importance. At Megiddo we see the development of 
communal enterprises and town planning. The earliest settlement was 
apparently unwalled, but in the second and third phases of the Early Bronze 
Age, massive walls surrounded the city. Successive temples of some 
considerable pretensions, found in the very limited area cleared to the lowest 
levels, give an indication that there must have been important public buildings, 
while towards the end of the period public works of considerable magnitude 
were undertaken, for the original slope of the hill was disguised by large-scale 
levelling-up, and the buildings are laid out regularly with an organized street 
plan. ‘Traces of a similarly elaborate lay-out have been found at Jericho, 
though the interior of the town of the period has not been thoroughly excavated, 
while the importance of the town walls is indicated by the fact that they were 
rebuilt or repaired no fewer than sixteen times during the thousand years of 
the Early Bronze Age. At Ai again one finds massive town walls and 


public buildings. 


The Early Bronze Age was clearly a period of urban development. 
Evidence of settlements of the period is found in a large number of places, 
1 Case III 
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particularly in the more fertile areas, and no doubt investigation would show 
on many of these sites remains similar to those where levels of this stage have 
been investigated. It is probable that settlement was particularly intensive 
in the coastal plain, round the fringes of the plain of Esdraelon, in the Jordan 
valley and in the fertile uplands of Transjordan, while towards the end of the 
period the increase in population resulted in less fertile areas such as the central 
hill-country and the southern foot-hills also being occupied. 


The first development of these city states runs parallel with that of Egypt, 
for the beginning of Early Bronze I can be dated, by articles imported both 
from Egypt and Mesopotamia, to the end of the fourth millennium B.c., and 
thus to be contemporary with the Late Predynastic period in Egypt, where 
towns likewise were emerging. But there is no evidence in Palestine for 
anything comparable to the unification of the whole country into one state 
which took place under the Old Empire, with which Early Bronze II is 
contemporary. ‘[henceforward Egypt takes the lead. 


But though there is no evidence of political unification in Palestine, the 
city states did not develop in isolation. The similarity of the finds over large 
areas in Palestine shows that culture was to a large degree unified, while the 
imports already mentioned indicate trade connections extending the whole 
length of the Fertile Crescent. Connections with Egypt were naturally 
particularly close, and each stage in the Early Bronze Age can in fact be dated 
with reference to stages in Egypt. Petrie was the first to recognize the 
importance of pottery sequences, as a means of establishing relative dates, and 
he was the first to emphasize the pottery evidence suggesting a close connection 
between Egypt and Palestine at the end of the fourth millennium. This is 
based particularly on the characteristic ledge handles! applied to the girth of the 
vessel, which appear in both countries at this stage. It is clear that these are 
due to a common element in the population, and it is now usually considered 
that this 1s evidence of an important group from the north entering Egypt in 
the Late Predynastic period. Thereafter the type of handles develops 
differently in the two countries, showing that the connection dates from the 
beginning of the period. Possibly some of the groups responsible for the 
establishment of the flourishing urban culture of Palestine of the period passed 
on into Egypt to become an important element in the admixture out of which 
the Old Empire was created. 


The pottery of the Early Bronze Age is often of remarkably high quality, 
either with elaborate painted decoration, of styles varying in the north and 
centre of the country, or alternatively burnished on a red slip.2- The majority 
of the vessels are hand-made, but some of the finer vessels show evidence of 
the introduction of the potter’s wheel, possibly in a rather primitive form, but 
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nevertheless a revolutionary innovation, particularly as a step away from 
household arts and crafts towards specialised industry. Even the hand-made 
vessels show such a high degree of skill, for instance, a magnificent storage jar 
exhibited,! as to suggest the work of specialists. 


The collections of the Institute of Archaeology are as a whole not rich 
in objects belonging to the Early Bronze Age, for, as has been said, tne areasin 
which Petrie excavated did not apparently reach a high development. Tell el 
Duweir, excavated by one of Petrie’s most outstanding pupils, the late J. L. 
Starkey, was apparently not occupied until the end of the period, but a group 
from that site of Early Bronze II] date? illustrates the excellence of the products 
even of that stage, when some degeneration had set in. 


Though the period of the Early Bronze Age shows continuity throughout, 
it is clear that there were influxes of fresh population within the thousand years. 
The very fact that the defences of Jericho, guarding the gateway to the central 
uplands from the east, required such frequent attention, indicates that invasions 
from that direction were a constant threat. At several stages the incorporation 
of new elements in the pottery suggests the addition of a fresh admixture to the 
population. One of the most interesting is the appearance in Early Bronze III 
of the strikingly beautiful ware known as Khirbet Kerak, pottery.3— laieiie 
essentially a northern type, originating in Anatolia or even further north, and 
only penetrating in quantity to the neighbourhood of the Sea of Galilee, with 
a little extending down the Jordan valley as far as Jericho. ‘The appearance 
of this pottery suggests that groups of northerners settled among the population 
of Palestine and were absorbed into it. 


Tur INTERMEDIATE Earty Bronze—MIppLe Bronze PHASE 


Almost everywhere in Palestine the Early Bronze Age civilization comes 
to an abrupt end. Completely new types of pottery, weapons, burial customs 
and architecture appear suddenly. The evidence is clear that Palestine was 
over-run by a new people, and the remains attributable to them suggest that 
they were nomads. The invasion was certainly warlike. Wherever there is 
evidence on the subject, the city of the Early Bronze Age is destroyed and 
replaced by a new type of occupation. ‘The picture is perhaps clearest at 
Jericho, where the last of the Early Bronze Age city walls was violently destroyed 
by fire, and the occupation over its ruins 1s marked by the new pottery and new 
type of architecture. 

Petrie was the first to call attention to this group of people, whose distinctive 
pottery he identified at Tell Ajjul. | He described the remains as belonging to 
the Copper Age. This in many ways is a correct description, for the weapons 
of the newcomers were in fact of copper rather than bronze. But it 1s somewhat 
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misleading to use this term, for in the ordinary process of technological 
development, the use of copper precedes that of bronze. ‘The designation of 
Early Bronze Age has been so long established for the preceding stage, though 
the amount of bronze in use in Palestine was very small, that it 1s best to retain 
it, and to avoid the use of Copper Age for the succeeding phase. For this 
phase, Middle Bronze I has been used. But there is such a complete break both 
with the Early Bronze Age and the succeeding full Middle Bronze Age, that 
it does not fit happily into either, so the use of the designation Early Bronze— 
Middle—Bronze has been adopted here. 


The most characteristic pottery forms? are a tall ovoid jar with flaring rim, 
and a number of varieties of cups, often chalice-like with out-curved rims, and 
usually decorated with combinations of straight and wavy incised lines. ‘The 
ware is usually remarkably thin and biscuity, as a rule hand-made, but sometimes 
with the rms added ona wheel. All the practises of burnishing and decoration 
of the Early Bronze Age disappear, and the only link is the use of devolved 
types of ledge handles. 


The most striking item of the equipment of these new people was their 
weapons. These consist of long thin daggers and of thick-shafted javelins, 
the end of the shaft being curled round, and in all cases in which an analysis 
had been carried out the material is copper. This is the first time in Palestine 
that metal becomes at all common, and the number of weapons found emphasizes 
the warlike character of the newcomers. 


Only at very few sites has evidence been found of structures attributable 
to them. It is clear that their buildings were not substantial, and this was 
proved at Jericho, where the thin walls of their houses were in strong contrast 
to those of the Early Bronze Age houses. It is certain here that there was 
no city wall of the period. The houses spread right down the slopes of the 
mound, and they in fact appeared not to be concentrated in a town at all, for 
occupation of the period is found scattered over a wide area of the surrounding 
hillsides. ‘This would suggest that they were nomads who made a complete 
break with the urban traditions of the Early Bronze Age. 


The burial customs are also quite new. ‘Throughout the Early Bronze 
Age the practice of multiple burials in large tombs, accompanied by many 
offerings of pottery vessels, was observed. With the newcomers, the practice 
of single burials, with an austere limitation of offerings, was introduced. 
A study of the burial customs, moreover, emphasizes the fact, observable also 
in the pottery, that the newcomers were by no means a homogeneous group. 
Even at Jericho two quite distinct groups can be deduced. In one case, 
burials are in small neat chambers opening off a small shaft ; the single skeleton 
(or very occasionally two) is intact and neatly laid out, with a single dagger as 
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tomb furniture. In the other type, the chamber is very large and roughly cut, 
the shaft very large and deep ; there is again only a single burial, but the bones 
are always in disarray, and had clearly been exposed to allow the flesh to decay 
before being placed in the tomb, while the offerings consist of a few pottery 
vessels, and an almost invariable four-spouted lamp in a niche in the wall of 
the chamber. In southern Palestine, at Tell Ajjul and Tell Duweir, the 
offerings usually included a dagger and javelin (no javelins are found at Jericho) 
and a few pots. ‘There is a general similarity between the pots of Jericho 
and the other two sites, but they are not identical, particularly in the type of 
ledge handle used, while the bowls of Jericho resemble those of Tell Beit Mirsin 


much more closely than those of the other two sites. 


The newcomers were therefore groups of warlike nomads, each group 
perhaps with its own individual customs and equipment. Resemblances can 
be traced between their pottery and types found in North Syria, and that is 
apparently the direction from which they came. The Syrian connections help 
to suggest a date for their arrival of about 2100 B.c. There is little doubt that 
they represent the Biblical Amorites, whose destructive inroads at about this 
time can be traced over a wide area of North Syria and Mesopotamia. 


Tue Mippite Bronze AGE 


An equally abrupt break marks the beginning of the next phase. A new 
people, whose equipment owes nothing to that of their predecessors, suddenly 
appears. Here again, the first identification of the characteristic pottery of the 
first phase of this new stage is due to Petrie. At Vell Ajjur he excavatcdea 
cemetery on the tell itself containing fine specimens of the new wares. 


Hitherto, the pottery of Palestine, though often of considerable technical 
excellence and sometimes attractive in appearance, had only given evidence of 
a tentative use of the wheel. In Middle Bronze I wheel-made wares of 
first-class quality, made on a fast wheel, appear fully developed.t Two 
characteristics are especially noticeable. Many of the forms are remarkable 
for their sharp and angular profiles, strongly reminiscent of metallic forms. 
Secondly, many of the smaller vessels are covered with a dark red slip and 
highly burnished, possibly again to give the impression of copper or bronze. 


The newcomers also introduced new tools and weapons, and in a new 
material ; for the first time the use of bronze becomes common. ‘The principal 
new weapon was a dagger, with a short, somewhat curved blade, a broad 
shoulder, and elaborate longitudinal ribs. Two types of axe are found, one of a 
lunate shape pierced by two semi-circular openings, the other long and narrow.’ 


The connections of the new people are certainly northern, for very 
similar pottery and implements are found at a number of sites in Phoenicia, 
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the coastal area of Syria, notably in Twelfth Dynasty Byblos. At Byblos, too, 
have been found bronze bowls, which provide a good prototype for the pottery 
form. 


The Byblos evidence gives an indication of dating, which is confirmed also 
in Palestine, and the newcomers may have started to arrive about 1950 B.c. 
So far, the evidence in Palestine suggests that the groups were small. The 
typical equipment has only been found on a comparatively limited number of 
sites, and in most cases the settlements appear to have been small and possibly 
unwalled. Certainly at Jericho, where the sequence of city walls has been 
fairly completely examined, there is no evidence of a wall of this period. 


Therefore, early in the second millennium s.c. Palestine received a new 
influx of population. ‘The newcomers introduced the great Middle Bronze 
Age civilization of Palestine, of which the essentials lasted through the Late 
Bronze Age till about 1200 B.c. From the new pottery and weapons, and new 
types of architecture, was developed the characteristic equipment found 
throughout that period. The new culture was mainly urban. ‘The first 
settlements may have been small. But the new culture soon swamped any 
remnants of its predecessor, and from the small settlements grew up a consider- 
able number of large and prosperous towns with elaborate defences and 
architecture. 

At this stage, Middle Bronze II, the urban development spread to the 
semi-fertile area of southern Palestine. Petrie’s excavations in this area added 
very greatly to our knowledge of towns of this period. Both Tell Fara and 
Tell Ajjul grew to be towns of very considerable size, and from the excavation 
there Petrie obtained a good succession of occupation levels in the tell, and 
some very fine material from the tombs. 


The derivation of the Middle Bronze II pottery from the fine wares 
introduced at the beginning of the period is clear. ‘The bowls lose their 
sharp metallic profiles, the jars and juglets become weaker in outline.t The 
needs of the growing population clearly required mass production in which 
the finer craftsmanship disappears, but the types of vessels and the advanced 
technical methods introduced at the beginning of the period are apparent 
throughout. 


The northern origin of the people of the Middle Bronze Age has already 
been suggested. Palestine in fact at this period shares in the general civilization 
of the coastal area of Syria. The towns do not acquire the importance of the 

reat Phoenician cities, but the material equipment found in this area from 

Tell Ajjul and Tell Fara in the south to Ras Shamra in the north is broadly 

the same. It is the stage of the maximum development of the Canaanites, a 

development which never reached the stage of political unification, but of 
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which the maritime and commercial importance has long been recognized, 
while comparatively recent discoveries have shown that rater prosperity was 
matched by cultural and literary achievements. he great texts of Ras Shamra 
found in Late Bronze Age associations had certainly a long history behind them. 
Palestine has not yet produced much literary or epigraphic material, probably 
because proximity to Egypt encouraged the predominance of papyrus, which 
would ordinarily not survive in the climate of Palestine, as a writing material, 
in contrast to the Mesopotamian type of clay tablet in use in North Syria. 
Stray scraps of evidence, such as the sealings from papyrus rolls, do however 
suggest that the area shared in the same literary developments. 

Palestine was of course always more subject to Egyptian influence than 
the cities of Phoenicia proper. The Middle Bronze Age starts in Palestine 
at the time of the powerful Middle Empire of Egypt. At this time, contacts 
existed between Egypt and a number of places right up the Syrian coast. 
Egyptian offerings datable to the Twelfth Dynasty are found in a temple 
at Ras Shamra, and many finds at Byblos show close relations. “To what 
extent political ol was exercised is not always clear. Egypt was certainly 
interested in maintaining control both of the coastal route and of the land 
route up the coastal plain of Palestine and then turning inland across the Plain 
of Esdraelon to the Jordan. In the main, control was probably exercised by 
the exaction of tribute from the principal cities, the princes of which thus 
became the clients of Egypt, rather than by direct rule. In Palestine, such a 
relationship was probably limited to the cities fringing the land route, and 
contacts with the inland cities may have been relatively slight. In any case, 
the culture of Palestine remained individual. Egyptian objects are found in a 
number of places, but as recognizable imports, and in architecture, pottery, 
weapons and many of the arts and crafts the distinction was maintained. 

In the eighteenth century B.c. the unity of Egypt began to break up with 
the decay of the Middle Empire, and as a result Egypt’s control over outside 
territories collapsed. Relations were in fact reversed, and by the end of the 
century Asiatic domination was established in Egypt. The change is reflected 
in the material culture of the two areas. The Second Intermediate is a period 
of cultural decadence in Egypt, while Middle Bronze II is a time of considerable 
prosperity in Palestine. This is the period of the appearance of the Hyksos, 
the Asiatic rulers who established their dynasties in Egypt. The name is not 
a racial one, but indicates that in Egypt they were foreigners, rulers of foreign 
peoples. aa is still some obscurity about their origin, but the most probable 
explanation is that the Hyksos consisted of warlike bands, predominantly but 
not entirely Semitic in race, which overran much of Syria and Egypt at 
this period. 

One of the problems which Petrie set out to investigate when he transferred 
his field of operations from Egypt to Palestine was that of the Hyksos. He in 
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fact established the foundation upon which all studies of the period have been 
based both in Egypt and in Palestine. In Egypt, he excavated the Delta 
site of Tell el Yehudiyeh, and showed that it was in origin a camp 
of the Hyksos period, defended by a great sand embankment. From finds on 
that site, he worked out a typology of Hyksos scarabs, and published a number 
of grave groups with scarabs, weapons, pottery and other objects. In Palestine 
at Tell Fara and Tell Ajjul, he identified the occupation of the period by the 
occurrence of the same types of scarabs, and thus linked the distinctive 
Palestinian culture firmly to contemporary Egyptian history. 

The culture of the phase which Petrie thus identified as Hyksos, however, 
does not in Palestine represent any break with that of the preceding phase. 
The pottery, the domestic architecture and most of the personal and domestic 
ornaments, all derive from those introduced at the beginning of the Middle 
Bronze Age. Certain characteristics are however new. The first is the great 
development of towns. Nearly every town occupied in the Bronze Age which 
has been thoroughly investigated, reached its maximum size in this phase. It 
was therefore a period of prosperity for Palestine. Secondly, these towns were 
surrounded by an entirely new type of defence, in which the wall proper 
surmounted a long slope, usually steep and slippery. Sometimes this slope, 
to which the name glacis is usually given, though it is not technically correct, 
was the inner side of a ditch, while sometimes it was a similar slope to the 
base of the mound. AQ third characteristic was the increased prevalence, in 
sites all over Palestine, of objects with Egyptian affinities, including a large 
number of scarabs. Fourthly, a number of graves excavated by Petrie contained 
parts of the skeletons of horses. 

These facts fit in well with the suggestion that the Hyksos were bands of 
warriors whose advent brought new military tactics and caused political changes, 
but did not materially alter domestic arts and crafts. 

The Hyksos tombs Petrie excavated at Tell el Yehudiyeh in Egypt 
contained mainly Egyptian pottery with the Hyksos-type scarabs, while those 
at Tell Fara and Tell Ajjul contained Palestinian pottery with the same scarabs. 
But the defences in the two areas, and as far away as Jericho, were of the same 
type. Tell el Yehudiyeh is a site in a flat plain, so in order to obtain the long 
sloping glacis required for the typical defences, the Hyksos warriors had to 
pile up an enormous sand embankment with a base up to 200 ft. broad. The 
Palestinian sites crowned artificial mounds built up of successive occupation 
layers, so the glacis could easily be engineered by a combination of scarping 
and building up. But the method by which the slope was built up in a series 
of layers, each faced with plaster before the next was added, which Petrie 
describes at Tell el Yehudiyeh, is identical with that employed at Jericho. 

New types of defence are nearly always introduced as a corollary to new 
methods of attack. “The Hyksos are credited with the introduction of chariot 
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warfare. These slopes at the foot of the walls were in fact probably the reply 
to chariot warfare, for they would effectively keep the chariots away from the 
foot of the wall proper and thus prevent the charioteers rushing the wall before 
the defenders could concentrate. 


The prosperity of the towns of Palestine at this period is probably due to 
stable conditions introduced by a strong ruling aristocracy, allied to the rulers 
of Egypt, which apparently controlled the whole country. Relations with 
Egypt were certainly stimulated ; at all the main Palestinian sites, luxury 
objects such as vessels of alabaster and faience were either imported or else 
copied from Egyptian vessels.1 


Tue Late Bronze AGE 


The conventional division between the Middle and Late Bronze Age 
comes early in the sixteenth century B.c., when the period of Asiatic control in 
Egypt came to an end with the expulsion of the Hyksos by the first kings of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. Inevitably there were repercussions in Palestine. 
In the first place, the foreigners in Egypt were thrown back into Palestine sto 
add to the mixture of races introduced with the original Hyksos bands. In the 
second, Egyptian power was gradually re-asserted over the adjacent parts of 
Asia, and a number of Palestinian sites provide evidence of a destruction 
followed by a period of abandonment, which was probably the work of Egyptian 
armies. ‘Lhirdly, as the power of the New Egyptian Empire grew, trade 
relations in the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean were greatly stimulated. 
Imports from Egypt into Palestine continue, but these are supplemented by 
overseas trade, at first mainly from Cyprus; Cypriot objects become 
exceedingly common on all Palestinian sites,? and later from Crete and other 
Mediterranean islands, while vessels from Palestine appear in Cyprus. 


The break is, however, political and economic rather than cultural. There 
is nothing to correspond to the complete break which marks the introduction 
of the Middle Bronze Age. Architecture, pottery, tools and weapons, 
ornaments, all show a continuous development. Any new elements of 
population received were clearly easily absorbed. 


As has been already stated, a number of sites were abandoned after 
destruction by the Egyptians, about 1560, notably Jericho and Tell Beit Mirsim, 
and were only re-occupied after a century or so. The Egyptian devastation 
must therefore have been severe. ‘The succeeding phase, Late Bronze I, 
certainly does not approach in prosperity that of the Middle Bronze Age, and 
our knowledge of it is rather limited, owing to the fact that few sites occupied 
in this period have been excavated. One of the sites which first threw light 
on the period was Tell Ajjul. Petrie here excavated part of the well-planned 
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town of the period, and also a number of tombs. ‘The pottery is rich in 
specimens of imports from Egypt and Cyprus, the number of Cypriot vessels 
being so great that one is tempted to believe that there was a Cypriot colony 
there. But more interesting still are the products of the local pottery. Painted 
pottery had appeared in Palestine in the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age, 
probably as a result of contacts with the north. But in Late Bronze I, the 
painted pottery took on a wholly individual form.! The decoration is in two 
colours, usually black and red, on a light background. Its chief element is a 
metope pattern on the shoulder. Some of the motives are geometrical, 
Catherine-wheels and Union Jacks. But the most striking type has, as the 
filling of the metopes, figures of birds or fishes. This ware was first found in 
quantity at Tell Ajjul, and it has been ascribed to the work of “‘ the Tell Ajjul 
potter.’ Though it may be doubted if all vessels decorated in this style are 
the work of one potter, they may well be the work of one school centred in the 
Tell Ajjul area. This characteristic pottery is found on all sites in Palestine 
occupied at this period, and also in Cyprus. 

Throughout the Late Bronze Age, events in Palestine tended to reflect 
those in Egypt, for the period is one of a constant struggle for supremacy 
between Egypt and the Hittite and Mitannian kingdoms of North Syria. In 
the fluctuating fortunes of the struggle Palestine, from its geographical position, 
was inevitably involved. ‘The disturbances were aggravated in the second part 
of the period, from about 1400 B.c., by the presence throughout Syria of large 
numbers of warlike bands known as the Habiru, who took full advantage of 
all lapses in strong control to harass the towns of the coastal strip. The 
ravages caused by the Habiru are recorded in the well-known Amarna letters, 
recovered from the ruins of Akhenaten’s palace at Tell el Amarna, which are 
letters from rulers of towns in Palestine and Syria, loyal to Egypt, and asking 
for help, vainly, since the Egyptian Empire was in a state of decadence. 

The period of Late Bronze II is also that within which must fall the 
settlement in Palestine of the Israelites, though the exact date is still disputed. 
The phonetic equivalence of the names Habiru and Hebrew and the Egyptian 
form ’Apiru (probably not in origin ethnic) is accepted by most scholars, and 
many authorities would see in the account in the Amarna letters and the Biblical 
account of the settlement in Palestine of the Israelites, the opposite sides of the 
same story, that of the invaded and that of the invaders. The principal 
difficulty is to reconcile the implication in the Amarna letters that the invaders 
were coming in from the north and the explicit Biblical account of an Exodus 
from Egypt and an entry into Palestine from the east. Many would, however, 
now recognise that the Biblical account as we have it is a conflation made over 
a long period, of a number of different ancient sources, reflecting a differing 
history among the elements eventually combined in the Hebrew nation. This 
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school would accept the probability that some elements entered the country 
from the north and others, with Egyptian connections, from the east, possibly 
on more than one occasion. ‘The prominence given in the narrative, as it 
eventually took shape, to the exodus under Moses and the entry into Palestine 
under Joshua is easily comprehensible in view of the supreme religious 
significance of the divine intervention, so that as the religion of Yahweh became 
the established religion of all the Israelites, it came to be accepted that the 
ancestors of all groups had taken part in the Exodus. 


It is not surprising that the archaeological evidence for the settlement of 
the Israelites in Palestine is not very clear when two facts are borne in mind. 
The first is that the establishment of the Israelites and the growth of a united 
nation was a slow process. ‘The United Kingdom was not established until 
1000 B.c., four hundred years after the earliest date usually suggested for the 
first entry, two hundred and fifty after the later date. The second point is 
that history shows time and again that the infiltration of nomadic bands, 
whether they be the Habiru of the Amarna letters or the Hebrews of the 
Biblical story, is not directly reflected in the material remains, which can alone 
be recovered by archaeology, of a culture. The equipment of the nomads 
would be light and largely perishable and to a considerable extent they would 
tend to adopt the material culture of the existing population amongst which 
they settled. The changes reflected would be mainly those of a lower level 
of civilization due to disturbed conditions. Such is, in fact, the case in Late 
Bronze II in Palestine. There is no significant break, but all finds, whether 
of buildings or their contents, suggest a low standard of living and of artistic 
achievement. 


Evidence of political events would on the other hand, be expected, as 
the newcomers acquired possession of the various parts of the country, and 
evidence of the capture and sacking of towns would reflect their progress. 
Here again, archaeological finds are in agreement. At nearly all sites there 1s 
evidence of a destruction of a Late Bronze II town or village ; sometimes there — 
is evidence of more than one catastrophe. Bethel was destroyed in the 
mid-fourteenth and the early thirteenth centuries. Tell Beit Mersim was 
destroyed about 1350 and 1230 B.c.; Tell Duweir, probably the Biblical 
Lachish, about 1230 B.c.; Megiddo about 1350 B.c. and in the thirteenth 
century. But since no radical changes of culture are in most cases found in the 
subsequent occupations, and indeed, as has been suggested, are not to be 
expected, the different destructions cannot on archaeological grounds alone be 
ascribed either to the Israelites or to Habiru groups coming in from the north. 
Some of the destructions may, of course, be due to purely domestic catastrophes 
such as accidental fires, or may be caused by earthquakes. The evidence from 
Jericho can, perhaps, be more certainly associated with the entry of the Israelites 
under Joshua than that from any other site. The Biblical story 1s very 
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circumstantial, and the capture of the city was obviously considered so important 
that the nucleus of the account is likely to be based on a carefully transmitted 
tradition. The archaeological evidence shows that the site, abandoned after 
its destruction about 1560 B.c., was re-occupied about 1400 B.c. ‘The datable 
finds show that this occupation came to an end about 1350 B.c. and the site 
then lay deserted for some five hundred years, during which material and 
human agencies destroyed nearly all the structural remains of the latest period. 
This accords so well with the Biblical story, that the destruction in the 
mid-fourteenth century can reasonably be ascribed to the Israelites under 
Joshua. ‘The rest of the story of the settlement of the Israelites is probably 
many-stranded, and occupied an appreciable time. 


Petrie’s excavation at Tell Fara produced some typical tomb groups of 
Late Bronze [1.1 The native pottery, which comprises the bulk of the offerings, 
is uninspiring, and many of the forms represent the ultimate stages of degradation 
from types current in the Middle Bronze Age. With them are a considerable 
number of imported vessels, or imitations of imported vessels. These are 
mainly Cypriot in origin, but about 1400 B.c. Mycenaean vessels also appear, 
indicating a widening of the area of east Mediterranean trade. ‘The extent 
of the remains belonging to this period at Tell Fara shows that the town was, 
however, a populous one, even though the level of culture was not very high. 


The excavations of Petrie’s pupil Starkey at Tell Duweir added 
considerably to the knowledge gained by Petrie’s own excavations. The main 
excavations had not reached the level of the Late Bronze city before Starkey’s 
untimely death. But clearance of the great Hyksos defences revealed the fact 
that in the fosse a temple had been built which lasted, with two main rebuildings, 
almost throughout the Late Bronze Age. ‘The successive structures are 
evident of the continuance of Canaanite traditions throughout the period, at 
least on this site, for the essentials of the temple, and therefore presumably of 
the worship carried on in it, remained the same. ‘The first temple probably 
dates from the late sixteenth century, for the pottery offerings it contains are 
the typical forms of the first stage of the Late Bronze Age, directly derived from 
those of the Middle Bronze Age. It was not, however, succeeded by Temple II 
until about 1400 B.c., since a scarab of Amenhetep III (1411-1375) was found 
in the debris between the two buildings. Temple I] may have been succeeded 
by Temple III about 1325, and this was violently destroyed by fire late in the 
thirteenth century, probably about 1230. ‘The essentials of all three structures? 
were the same, though not all features were present in each phase. ‘he main 
room was sufficiently large to accommodate worshippers, with a simple shrine, 
essentially only a raised dais, at one end. Altars stood in front of the shrine ; 
there was a hearth for sacrifices, a libation vase anda receptacle for solid offerings, 
while rows of benches were provided on which worshippers could deposit their 
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gifts, and cupboards and pits were used to store offerings and their containers. 
In the debris of the final destruction were found the offerings of the final stage, 
many of them small objects of considerable attractiveness, though few of them 
are of high artistic merit.? 


One of the most interesting finds was that of a jug with a crude naturalistic 
decoration in red paint, and an inscription in the Sinaitic script.2 This script 
was discovered by Petrie at the site of turquoise mines at Mount Serabit in the 
Sinai peninsula. It has not been completely deciphered, but it represents one 
of the stages in the development of the alphabetic script which was one of the 
greatest of the contributions to civilization of the Semitic world. 


The great documentary discoveries bearing on the lines of development of 
Semitic literature have been made outside Palestine, but this 1s probably due 
to the use in Palestine of the Egyptian material, papyrus, while in the north 
clay tablets were employed. ‘The similarity of culture between Palestine and 
Syria is so great that it is almost certain that writing would have been developing 
in this stage, and meagre fragments of evidence such as the finding of this jug, 
confirm this view. From Tell Duweir, too, came some fragments written in 
the Egyptian hieratic and at Tell Hesy, Bliss, Petrie’s pupil and successor at 
the site, found a cuneiform tablet. In Palestine, therefore, all three methods, 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs and hieratic, the Mesopotamian cuneiform and the 
Semitic alphabetic writing were current in the Late Bronze Age. 


By the end of the Late Bronze Age, the Hebrew settlement in Palestine 
was sufficiently established for Merneptah to refer to them (among lists of 
those he had defeated) as “the People Israel.” The date of Merneptah’s 
stele is c. 1223 B.c. It is the earliest textual evidence so far found to show 
that the groups of Hebrews which had entered Palestine during the Late 
Bronze Age were being unified into a people. It was more than two hundred 
years, however, before the process was complete and the United Kingdom 
emerged. 


Tue Earty Iron AGE 


Petrie’s excavations at Tell Fara and Tell Gemmeh produced valuable 
evidence for the culture of the Early Iron Age. Tell Gemmeh is particularly 
valuable, for Petrie identified there a long succession of town-stages lasting 
from the thirteenth to the sixth centuries B.c. 


It has already been noted that on many sites the close of the thirteenth 
century is marked by a large-scale destruction. It has also been pointed out 
that there is no clear evidence as to the cause of these destructions. Some 
might be ascribed to the growing strength of the Israelites. But there are at 
least two other possible explanations. Merneptah, in the stele already referred 
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to, claims to have devastated Askalon, Gezer and Yenoam, among a record of 
triumphant successes stretching to the far north of Syria; his armies may 
therefore be the authors of some of the destructions. The second possibility 
is that they are the work of the Peoples of the Sea. 

The beginning of the reign of Rameses III of Egypt (1204-1172 B.c.) 
comes at the culmination of a period of land and sea raids of northerners who 
broke up the great kingdoms of Anatolia and North Syria, and who were only 
thrown back by Egypt with great difficulty. It is clear from the Egyptian 
records that the attackers were made up groups of a number of different 
nationalities or tribes, and it is probable that they were drawn from areas as 
far apart as Crete and Northern Anatolia. ‘Their most famous component is 
the Pulasati, who, as the Philistines, appear as the chief enemy of the Israelites 
during the formative period of the united nation. The Philistines, and others 
of the confederates, apparently settled down on the coasts of Palestine and 
Syria when they were thrown back by Rameses III after their final great attack 
invalerG Gi BiG. 

In the south and along the coast, therefore, the Peoples of the Sea may 
have been responsible for the destructions, either by way of devastation of 
clients of Egypt in the course of their advance or in capturing sites in the 
process of settlement. At Askalon, one of the five historical chief cities of the 
Philistines, Professor Garstang’s excavations have produced evidence of such 
events. The Late Bronze Age city is covered by a thick layer of ashes. In 
the occupation immediately overlying it appears an entirely new type of pottery,? 
decorated with elaborate patterns, of which the most characteristic elements are 
metopes enclosing stylized birds, very often with back-turned heads, friezes of 
spirals and groups of interlocking semi-circles. ‘This pottery is local to 
Palestine, but the elements of the decoration can all be derived from Aegean 
Late Helladic III pottery dating down to about 1200 B.c._ ‘The fabric 1s native 
Palestinian, and the different elements in the designs are drawn from different 
parts of the Helladic world. It would appear to have been made in Palestine 
to the order of people to whom these styles of decoration was familiar. ‘The 
distribution of the ware, as revealed by excavation, corresponds well with the 
primary area of Philistine occupation, and it can therefore be accepted as the 
typical pottery of the invaders. 

For the most part, the Philistines settled themselves in old-established 
cities, and it would appear that they took over some part at least of the culture 
of the earlier inhabitants. ‘Together with the new pottery occur types which 
develop directly from those of the Late Bronze Age. Even the names of their 
chief gods, Dagon and Ashtaroth, seem to be Canaanite, with very possibly an 
assimilation of attributes between these and Aegean deities. 

Petrie’s excavations both at Tell Fara and ‘Tell Gemmeh produced evidence 
of Philistine settlement. The most interesting was at Tell Fara, for there he 
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found five tombs which he called the tombs of ‘‘ the Lords of the Philistines.”’ 
In type, the tombs themselves are quite unlike any other discovered on the site. 
They are approached by stepped dromoi and in shape they are trapezoidal, 
with benches flanking a central well at a lower level, in strong contrast to the 
usual rounded chambers of the preceding period. ice finds included pottery 
with the typical Philistine painted decoration, and plain wares clearly derived 
from Late Bronze Age forms.! ‘Tools nit weapons included knives? and 
daggers of iron, and no doubt the possession by the Philistines of weapons in 
the new metal (Saal to their successes as warriors. 


For the next two hundred years, the area of modern Palestine was divided 
into three distinct provinces: the Philistine area of the coastal plain, the 
Canaanite cities of the Plain of Esdraelon in the north, and the Israelite area of 
the hill-country and the valley of the Jordan. ‘There are similarities in culture 
as shown by finds such as pottery, for in all strong elements are derived from 
that of the Late Bronze Age. As might be expected, the material remains 
of the Canaanite cities suggest a higher level of culture than those of the other 
areas, for they had suffered less from the invasions of the warrior groups of 
the Late Bronze Age or the Peoples of the Sea. But both Megiddo and 
Bethshan seem to have been destroyed about 1150 B.c., probably by the 
Philistines. ‘Though the pottery and other objects suggest no break in culture, 
Megiddo was so completely destroyed that the town plan, which had developed 
without a break from the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, was completely 
changed in the rebuilding. But the vitality of the inhabitants is shown by the 
fact that either just before, or more probably just after, this destruction, a 
remarkable engineering feat was carried out to make the water-supply accessible 
from within the city, a feat which involved sinking a shaft 115 ft. deep and 
from its base driving an accurately directed shaft 208 ft. long out to the spring. 
In spite of this addition to the defensiveness of the site, it was destroyed twice 
within the next fifty years, and from about I100 B.c. lay desolate for about a 
hundred years, the first period of abandonment in the two thousand years or so 
of its existence. During this period, the area came under Israelite control, 
while Bethshan, after a period of Philistine domination, fell to the Israelites 
about 1000 B.c. 


The sites excavated by Petrie lie within the Philistine area and in fact 
provide the clearest evidence of the development of towns occupied by the 
Philistines. Of the other sites excavated on a large scale, Tell Beit Mersim 
does not rank as a site of the first importance. Gezer was too much disturbed 
to yield clear evidence, and Beth-Shemesh, though producing much Philistine 
pottery, should be included within the borders of Israel according to the 
Biblical account. All these excavations combine to suggest the strong urban 
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development of the Philistine area, but none have produced evidence of any 


high degree of culture. 


The finds at Tell Fara and Tell Gemmeh went far to establish the pottery 
sequence, and to show the gradual evolution of new types of pottery, especially 
of the introduction of a new technique of covering the vessels with a red, 
hand-burnished slip, or rather the re-introduction of the same technique which 
had produced such excellent vessels in Middle Bronze I. In the Philistine 
area this technique was applied to forms derived from those of Philistine vessels 
elsewhere to those derived from the old Late Bronze Ite aijolecy | 


») 


The Israelite area produces the poorest evidence, poor both owing to its 
scantiness and owing to the character of the remains revealed. This is partly 
due to the nature of the sites. The Israelite area was the hill-country, in which 
the building material was stone. The ruins of preceding buildings were 
therefore liable to be pillaged for building material for the next occupants of 
the site, and the remains are therefore apt to be much disturbed. Partly 
also it is due to the type of culture, of which simple villages rather than towns 
were characteristic. ‘Tell el Ful, five kilometres north of Jerusalem, has been 
suggested as the site of Gibeah, and if the second fortress has been correctly 
identified as that built by the father of Saul, it is a clear illustration from the 
simplicity of the finds and the lack of any luxury or architectural pretensions 
of the humble social status from which the leaders of Israel were drawn. 


For something like a hundred years, the Philistines and Israelites lived 
side by side, but about 1080 B.c. the Philistines started to try to extend their 
control over the hill-country. This is the period of Philistine oppression 
recorded in the Bible and it undoubtedly provided a strong stimulus towards a 
nationhood which had gradually been evolving as a result of the growth of a 
unified religion. About 1030 B.c. Saul became the acknowledged leader of 
the Israelites against the Philistines and his successor David achieved the 
establishment of the free and united Kingdom of Israel about 1000 B.c. He 
both defeated the Philistines and also at last conquered the Canaanite city of 
Jerusalem (c. 995 8.c.) without which the geographical unification of the 
Israelite groups was impossible, for it controls the main north—south route of 
the country. 


The United Monarchy of Israel lasted for less than three-quarters of a 
century. During that time, David extended political control far beyond the 
land of the Israelites, his conquests culminating in the annexation of Damascus, 
so that ultimately he ruled a large part of the country from the borders of 
Egypt to the Euphrates. The riches of his successor, Solomon, are proverbial, 
and archaeology has shown that a main basis of them was the control of the 
copper mines of the ’Arabah, the southern end of the Dead Sea rift. The 
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territorial expansion of the Israelites had brought them into contact with the 
Phoenicians, a people culturally far in advance of their neighbours, and it is 
clear from the literary evidence that Solomon’s riches were devoted to 
introducing Phoenician culture, especially its architecture and art, in his capital 
city of Jerusalem. Unfortunately, archaeology has been able to recover almost 
nothing of this city, though discoveries in Syria have made it possible to 
reconstruct with some assurance many features of his great Temple. Excavation 
of other sites of the period in Palestine, such as Tell Gemmeh, Tell Beit Mersim, 
Beth-Shemesh and Megiddo have shown that they had little share in the 
magnificence of the capital. The buildings are unpretentious ; the finds 
do not suggest any high degree of luxury. It may well be that they were 
impoverished to provide for the luxuries of the capital. [his may have been 
a primary factor in the dissolution of the United Monarchy, following within 
five years of Solomon’s death in 935 B.c., the other contributory factor being 
Solomon’s heterodoxy in religion, which aroused fierce opposition from the 
faithful adherents of the austere religion of Yahweh. In 930 B.c. the northern 
tribes revolted against Jerusalem, and the two kingdoms of Israel in the north 
and Judah in the south came into existence. 


Though it was the northern tribes who revolted thus, Israel, from its 
geographical position, remained in contact with Phoenician culture, and the 
civilization there was always higher than that of Judah, and religion tended 
to be corrupted by the practices of foreign peoples. Excavations at Samaria 
and Megiddo have produced evidence of this Phoenician influence, and the 
finds there have in fact thrown light on Solomon’s Jerusalem. In 880 B.c. 
Omri, the fifth ruler of the Northern Kingdom, removed his capital to Samaria 
and a virgin site gave him and his son Ahab scope to lay out a magnificent city. 
The hill was crowned by a royal quarter, enclosed by a magnificent wall and 
within was built the palace which came to be known as Ahab’s “ House of 
Ivory.” The surviving architectural remains were unfortunately scanty, but 
they sufficed to show that Phoenician masons must have been imported and 
that the style of building was purely Phoenician. Many fragments were 
recovered of the ivory carvings applied to walls and furniture, which were no 
doubt the origin of the epithet applied to the palace, and they too show a 
strong Phoenician influence. 


The dating of the Iron Age levels at Megiddo has been the subject of 
some disagreement, but the architectural and pottery evidence agree in 
suggesting that at about the same time the summit of the hill was similarly laid 
out as a royal quarter. This contained an impressive residence, and a series 
of stables which must have belonged to the king. It is possible that at Tell 
Duweir in the Southern Kingdom there was a similar official quarter, for the 
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excavations identified a large palace-fortress, with a great open courtyard in 
front of it. 


Both at Samaria and Megiddo the phase of Phoenician influence was 
short-lived, and subsequent buildings were in a much poorer style of architecture. 
Elsewhere, as in the sites excavated by Petrie, at Beth-Shemesh, Tell Beit 
Mersim and Tell Nasbeh, the lay-out throughout seems to have been much 
simpler. Both in Judah and Israel there is a full urban development, and 
comparative prosperity but little luxury. The constant struggles between the 
two kingdoms, and of the individual kingdoms with their neighbours were no 
doubt a severe strain on the resources of such small states and tended to restrict 
material prosperity. 


The existence of the two kingdoms covers a period of a little over two 
hundred years. During that time, a new power was steadily growing in the 
Euphrates—Tigris basins. ‘The gradual expansion of the new Assyrian Empire 
from early in the ninth century B.c. played a great part in the politics of the 
kingdoms of the Syrian coast. By the second half of the eighth century the 
Assyrians were pressing right through to the Mediterranean coast. In 
724 B.c. Shalmanezer V besieged Samaria, and it fell to his successor, Sargon II, 
in 722 B.c. The archaeological evidence of the destruction, which was followed 
by the deportation of the inhabitants in 720 B.c., is clear. The latest Israelite 
buildings were covered with a layer of debris and ashes, which included burnt 
fragments of the ivories which had decorated Ahab’s palace. Almost identical 
ivories found in Sargon’s palace at Nimrud may have been in fact loot from 
Samaria. This was the end of the Northern Kingdom. In 705 B.c. Sennacherib 
once more led the Assyrians south, and evidence of the sack of Lachish is 
found both in Hebrew and Assyrian records and the archaeological finds. 
Evidence was found by Starkey of a drastic destruction, in the debris of which 
occurred a bronze crest? of the type shown on the helmets of the Assyrian soldiers 
who were attacking the site in the reliefs illustrating the siege which were 
found at Nineveh. 


The Assyrian policy was to deport the inhabitants of conquered areas 
and substitute settlers from different parts of their Empire. Hinds. at Samaria 
in fact show a complete break of culture, and the appearance of new types of 
pottery foreign to Palestine. Though Judah remained nominally independent 
for another century, her cities certainly suffered severely in the various Assyrian 
expeditions, of which destruction levels in a number of southern towns bear 
evidence. At Tell Gemmeh there is even evidence of the introduction of 
foreigners. Specimens occur of the same type of pottery as is found in the 
level succeeding the Assyrian destruction at Samaria. There was also a 
deposit which Petrie called “‘ the Dinner Service of the Assyrian Governor.’’4 
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This is a good example of Petrie’s genius, no doubt based on observation, 
though the evidence is not often disclosed. The actual dinner service is 
unique, and no parallels to 1t within the Assyrian Empire have so far emerged, 
though somewhere its origin must exist, for it is not Palestinian. But with it 
were a few specimens of egg-shell fine ware, which can be exactly matched among 
late eighth century ware from Professor Mallowan’s excavations at the Assyrian 
capital of Nimrud, so Petrie’s identification of the horizon of the deposit was 
entirely correct. 


Jerusalem did not fall to the invaders, but was put to desperate straits. 
Hezekiah’s great engineering feat in bringing the water supply of the Virgin's 
Fountain within the walls of the city is referred to in the Bible, and the Siloam 
Tunnel, with its famous inscription! describing the completion of this work, 
which was discovered in 1880, has long been ascribed to this king. Investigations 
between 1909 and 1911, though they did not produce conclusive proof, 
provided evidence agreeing well with this ascription. 


The last century of the existence of Judah is, as is to be expected from the 
political situation, culturally poor. Urban life continued, the culture remained 
basically the same, but that useful criterion, the pottery, is ugly and uninspiring.’ 


In 612 B.c. Babylonia conquered Assyria, and became heir to her domains 
and policies. In two campaigns, in 598 and 589-7 B.C., Nebuchadnezzar 
carried the extension of direct rule a step further, and annexed the kingdom of 
Judah. Nearly every site excavated has produced evidence of devastation at 
this period. In many cases the site was abandoned, never to be re-occupied. 


The most dramatic evidence comes from Tell Duweir, which there are 
strong grounds for identifying with Lachish, one of the principal towns of 
southern Judah. The excavation of this site, though not carried out by Petrie 
himself, may perhaps be regarded as the supreme achievement of thesBetaie 
school, for its Director, J. L. Starkey, and nearly all the staff, had begun 


their training with Petrie and were inspired by his genius. 


The seventh century city of Lachish was completely destroyed by fre. 
In the ashes of the guardroom were recovered eighteen ostraca,® potsherds used 
for writing messages, which record events taking place in the last weeks of 
the life of the city. ‘The interpretation of the seven sufficiently legible letters 
is a matter of considerable difficulty, but the language, the names used and 
many small details reflect vividly the conditions prevailing at the time when 
Jeremiah wrote and the Babylonian menace was impending. They lay in the 
debris of the last city of Lachish, for it was never again occupied as a town, 
though it served as an administrative centre, and the mound was crowned by 
the residence of the Persian governor.* 
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The second exile marks a complete break in the history of Palestine. 
Though only a proportion, possibly a quarter, of the population was carried 
away into captivity, the captives included all the leaders, and only the unpro- 
gressive peasantry was left behind. The organization and trade of the country 
was destroyed and its economy could no longer support the thickly populated 
towns of the period of the Jewish kingdoms, a fact to which the permanent 
abandonment of many town sites bears witness. When some measure of 
progress and prosperity returned at the end of the captivity, the character of 
the culture was completely changed. 


GON GEUSTON 


This outline of the history of Palestine has drawn on material beyond 
that derived from Petrie’s own excavations, for his span of work in Palestine 
was too short to cover all periods and all areas as it did in Egypt. But many 
of the excavators of the evidence used were trained in his school, and all owed 
much to his methods and inspiration. For this reason, this summary of the 
existing state of knowledge is an appropriate tribute to his memory. 
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The Earhest Pottery : Neolithic 


The earliest pottery yet discovered in Palestine is that from the Neolithic 
levels of Jericho (see p. 11). The pottery levels there are preceded by a long 
sequence of pre-pottery Neolithic levels. Though in the pre-pottery levels, 
some of the tentative steps towards the manufacture of pottery by the lining 
of pits with clay are found, pottery vessels appear abruptly, and the stratification 
and structural evidence suggests a break between the pre-pottery and 
pottery phases. 


The forms of the vessels are simple and unspecialised. Decorated and 
coarse wares appear together in the first pottery level. The decorated ware 
is of a fairly well-levigated creamy buff paste. ‘The surface is covered with a 
fine cream slip, on which are applied designs in dark-red paint. The decorated 
area is burnished, but the cream surface for the most part is not. The 
undecorated ware is exceedingly coarse and friable, with large quantities of 
erit and straw in the paste. 


No parallels for this ware exist in Palestine, but it closely resembles the 
earliest Neolithic pottery in Cyprus. 
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Chalcolithic 

In the Chalcolithic period, a type of pottery with elaborate and sophisticated 
forms, having no connection with any known Neolithic in Palestine, appears 
on a large number of sites in Palestine. ‘The complete form of sherds, from 
Petrie’s excavations in a number of sites in the Wadi Ghazzeh in southern 
Palestine, 1s illustrated by drawings of vessels found at the type-site of Teleilat 
Ghassul in the Jordan valley. 


(Css Gey edd 
The Early Bronze Age 

In this period, the manufacture of pottery reaches a high degree of 
technical excellence. The majority of vessels are hand-made, though a slow 
wheel 1s apparently employed for some of the smaller vessels. ‘This great jar 
from Tell Duweir is a fine example of the technical achievements of the 
potter. It is hand-made. ‘The form is that known as the “ hole mouth,” a 
name invented by Petrie in his report on his excavations at Tell Hesy in 
1890, and is the most common jar form throughout the Early Bronze Age. 


Oma oe! 
The Early Bronze Age 

In addition to large jars, a great variety of small forms were in use in the 
Early Bronze Age. ‘These are illustrated by vessels from Gezer. Many 
vessels are decorated with red or brown paint, in the north of Palestine in thin 
lines in the style known as “ grain-wash,” in the south in bands, which from 
Early Bronze Ib onwards are often combined in trellis patterns. Other 
vessels are finished with a highly burnished red slip. 

The coarser wares in use at the time are illustrated from a camp site 
excavated by Petrie in the Wadi Ghazzeh. The exhibits include an example 
of a “ ledge handle,” a term also invented by Petrie, which also occurs in the 
Late Predynastic period in Egypt. The site was apparently both industrial 
and agricultural. Copper ore was certainly worked in the site, and the finds 
included a dagger (Case XVI). A number of hammer stones were probably 
used for pounding the raw material. Pierced stones range from spindle- 
whorls to heavy specimens probably used to weight digging-sticks. A quantity 
of burnt grain was found. 

In Early Bronze III, an intrusive ware appears on a number of sites in 
North Palestine (see p. 16). It is known as Khirbet Kerak ware from a site at 
the south end of the Sea of Galilee, where it was first found in quantity. A map 
on Screen XXIV shows the distribution of sites on which it is found. Many 
forms are decorated with fluting or ridges. ‘The surface is covered with a very 
fine slip, which is intentionally fired partly red-brown and partly black. The 
slip is very highly burnished, and the ware is amongst the most beautiful found 
in Palestine. 
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Early Bronze Age 

In the later stages of Early Bronze III, the native pottery reaches a high 
degree of technical achievement. This is illustrated by a group from Tell 
Duweir, including an enormous storage jar, and small vessels with highly 
burnished red slip. Many of the forms, however, suggest degeneration, 
which is illustrated by the rather heavy saucers in this group, and by similar 
vessels and by juglets with ridiculously pointed bases from a tomb-group at 


Jericho. 


Oe aay 


Intermediate Early Bronze—Middle Bronze 

The Early Bronze Age in Palestine is brought to an end by a people 
bringing a rich equipment of copper weapons (see also Case XVI), and an 
entirely new type of pottery (see p. 16). 


The ware of the jars is extremely thin for the size of the vessel, and has 
often sagged in firing. The bodies of the vessels are usually hand-made, but 
the rims turned on a wheel. ‘The vessels are often decorated with stabs and 
incised lines. A slip is never applied. 
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Middle Bronze Age I 

The flourishing civilization of the Middle Bronze Age was introduced by 
the arrival of a new people, with new types of weapons (Case XVI, Nos. 21-3) 
and pottery. ‘The pottery which is illustrated from Petrie’s courtyard cemetery 
at Tell Ajjul is very finely made on a fast wheel. The forms of the bowls are 
angular and clearly suggest a metallic prototype, which the red, hand-burnished 
slip may also be imitating. Metal vessels of the type which would have 
provided the prototypes have been found at Byblos (illustrated on the plate 
shown), and the northern origin of the newcomers is shown by the occurrence 
of similar wares and weapons at Byblos itself and over a wide area in coastal 


Syria. 


Middle Bronze Age II 

The second phase of the Middle Bronze Age develops direct from the 
first without any break. The period is illustrated by a tomb group from 
Tell Fara. The small carinated bowls are more rounded in form, and less 
metallic looking, than those of Middle Bronze I, and the use of a burnished slip 
becomes rare. ‘The juglets are less plump and their bases more pointed than 
is the case with their predecessors. A type of carinated bowl with a high 
flaring rim becomes common, as does a small cylindrical juglet. Many 
scarabs are found, many of them either with decorative designs or meaningless 
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hieroglyphs. Wooden boxes decorated with bone inlay are a common offering, 
and recent finds at Jericho suggest that wooden bowls and furniture copied from 
Egyptian originals were also placed in tombs. A group of alabasters, either 
Egyptian or copies of Egyptian vessels, is shown in Case XVIII. Daggers 
are the principal weapons found. ‘They are either a development of the 
Middle Bronze I type, or a type with a long tang (see Case XVI). The 
pottery and articles of everyday use are thus native Palestinian, while luxury 
objects show strong Egyptian influence. No. 1 is a Cypriot Red-on-Black 
jug, and is one of the very rare Cypriot imports of the period. 


Get Ee eVelil 
Late Bronze Age I 


Painted pottery appears, more especially in the north of Palestine, in the 
late phases of Middle Bronze II, but in the first phase after the end of the 
Hyksos period, which marks the break between Middle Bronze and Late 
Bronze a type of highly individual pottery appears. The chief centre of 
production appears to be southern Palestine, and a very large quantity was 
found at Tell Ajjul. It has been suggested that it is the work of ‘“ the Ajjul 
potter ’’ ; at least it is clear that it is the product of a well-defined school of 
potting. It 1s illustrated by a complete jar from Tell Duweir, and sherds 
from Tell Fara, Tell Ajjul and Tell Hesy (1 to 4). The form, a wide-mouthed 
jar with a high shoulder, is developed from Middle Bronze forms, of which 
the shoulder-handles are particularly characteristic. ‘The decoration is on 
the shoulder, arranged in a series of metopes, and is in two colours, a black 
or dark brown and a red. ‘The metopes are filled either with geometric 
motives, especially Catherine wheels and Union Jacks, or birds or fishes. 


The native pottery is developed from the Middle Bronze forms, and there 
is clearly no cultural break. The juglets (15) tend to become plump and 
truncated, the dishes (9) often have a pedestal base. The lamps (13) show the 
incipient pinching-in of the spout, which marks the development from the 
Middle Bronze to the Late Bronze form. 


In addition to the native wares, a great quantity of imported pottery 
appears, marking the opening up of the eastern Mediterranean trade in the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty (see p. 22). Imports from Cyprus, datable 
there to the late seventeenth and early sixteenth century, are especially common. 
Nos. 10 to 12 from Tell Fara represents a typical group. No. 10 is a Cypriot 
Black Polished Wheel-Made specimen. ‘The two “teapots”’ are White 
Painted Va, the bowl (12) is Monochrome ware. All are typical of groups 
of the period in Palestine. At Ajjul, to a much greater degree than on other 
sites, Egyptian vessels are also found ; Nos. 7 and 17 are examples. 
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INOS eo 0181 Oy TOsstwo tomb groups from Tell Ajjul, and from Tell 
Duweir, represent a later stage of the trade, probably fifteenth century, in 
which the principal imports are Cypriot Base-ring ware. Nos. Lo eo au. are 
all of this ware, 8 and 19 of the earlier type with moulded decoration, 18 with 
the later painted decoration. Base-ring ware is found widely distributed 
along the Syrian coast, and some may be manufactured on the mainland. 
No. 18 is Cypriot White Shaved ware, and the juglet becomes one of the 
standard Late Bronze forms in Palestine. No. 6 is an alastron, probably of 
Egyptian origin. 


CAs EeaVl it 
Late Bronze Age Il 


This is a period of mass-production of comparatively uninteresting 
pottery, characteristic of a phase with a low level of culture (see p. 25). The 
native pottery of the period is marked by a continued devolution of Middle 
Bronze forms, e.g., 8 and 19. A type of very uninspired flared saucers, 5 and 
10, appears, and is very common. But imported wares and their copies are so 
common that they almost supersede the native pottery. The period is marked 
by the introduction of Mycenaean pottery, which appears about 1400 B.c. 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are specimens from Ajjul tombs, while in the tomb group 
5 to 17 from Fara, 9 and 12 are Mycenaean and 6, 11 and TS ea Lcy conics, 
as is 18 from another Fara tomb. Nos. 7 and 16 are local copies of Base-ring 
jugs, and 13, with 4 from Ajjul, are Cypriot White Slip II ‘‘ milkbowls,” a form 
which again is very common on all Syrian coastal sites. A number of small 
ornaments and scarabs from the tombs of which the pottery is here exhibited 
are shown in Case IX, and suggest the same mediocre level of culture. 


CAS Ee] xX 
Ornaments and small offerings from Tell Fara Late Bronze II Tombs. 
The ornaments exhibited are from the same Tell Fara tomb groups as the 


pottery exhibited in Case VIII. itevaraGe typical of the small personal 
ornaments deposited with the dead at this period. 


(1) Necklaces of carnelian and paste from Tomb 902. (N.8.—The 
composition of all the necklaces is arbitrary, as the beads were found 
loose.) ‘The end bead of the larger necklace has a crude representation 


of the head of the Egyptian goddess Hathor. 
(2) to(9) Specimens of scarabs and plaques from Tomb go2. 
(2) Ptah and Horus. XIXth Dynasty. 
(3) Amon-Ra-nub—Ammon-Ra Lord of ?? XIXth Dynasty. 
(4) Winged deity killing serpent. XVIIIth Dynasty. 
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(s) Neb-maat-Tahuti—Thoth is the Lord of Truth. XIXth Dynasty. 

(6) King and serpent. Neb-tawi—Lord of the Two Lands. XVIIIth 
Dynasty. 

(@) “Cross” design. XVUJth= Dynasty. 

(8) Untranslatable hieroglyphs. XVIIIth Dynasty. 

(9) Gods Ptah and Ra on obverse. Reverse (Nether) nefer neb tawi—The 
good god, Lord of the Two Lands. Cartouche of ‘Thotmes III between 
maat signs. XVIIIth Dynasty. 

(ro) Large carnelian bead. 

(11) Scarab set in bronze ring. Throne name of Thotmes between neb 
maat—Lord of Righteousness. XVIIIth Dynasty. 

(12) Necklaces of carnelian beads from Tomb 914. 

(13) Necklaces of shell and paste beads from Tomb 914. 

(14) Stone pendant. 

(15) to (19) Scarabs and plaques from Tomb 914. 

(15) Scarab in gold setting : winged sun, grazing animal, crocodile. XXth 
Dynasty. 

(16) Cobra-goddess Wazt in cartouche. XXth Dynasty. 

(17) Scarab of red jasper set in gilded bronze. B’-n-R'mry Ymn—throne 
name of Merneptah. XIXth Dynasty. 

(18) Scarab in gold setting. User-maat—Throne name of Rameses II. 
XIXth Dynasty. 

(19) Half-cylinder plaque of steatite. Flat side, crowned king with cartouche 
of Men-kheper-Ra ; curved side, cartouche of Men-kheper-Ra between 
maat signs. XIXth—XXth Dynasties. 

(20) Bronze toggle-pin. 


Offerings found in the Lachish (Tell Duweir) Temple 

(21) to (41) are casts (from originals now in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum) of offerings found in the last of the three superimposed temples 
in the Fosse at Tell Duweir, which was destroyed c. 1230 B.c. Some, 
no doubt, have ceremonial or ritual significance. But the majority may 
be taken as examples of luxury objects current at the period. They are 
certainly more elegant than the ordinary tomb offerings of the period, 
but few have outstanding artistic merit. In the description, the material 
of the original object is given. 

(21) to (25) Faience. Most of the decorative motifs are Egyptian, but the 
technique is coarse, and they are probably either local or Syrian copies 
of Egyptian work, or Egyptian work of the XIXth Dynasty. No. 25 
is quite un-Egyptian, and its origin is probably Syrian. 
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(25) to (27) Millefiori glass. The place of origin is probably L.gypt. 

(28) to (36) Ivories. ‘The majority of the carvings probably represent fitments, 
either of metal objects, from which the valuable metal has been removed, 
or of wooden objects, of which the wood has decayed. ‘The ivories are, 
except No. 32, all burnt black in the fire which destroyed the lieaiple: 
No, 28 is a tusk hollowed to form a flask, from which liquid could be 
poured into the spoon attached to a human head, which forms a separate 
piece and serves also as the stopper. Such objects frequently occur in 
the hands of Syrian tributaries in XVIIIth Dynasty scenes. The flask is 
probably of that date, and may be a survival from the furnishings of 
enolic ol i 


(37) Lion hunt scarab of Thotmes II (1411-1375 3.c.), probably derived 
from one of the earlier temples. 

(38) to (41) Cylinder seal and impressions. The seals are of the Mitannian 
type, current all over Syria, which is the most common type found in 
Palestine in the Late Bronze Age. 


(CUMS Ee se 
Model of Lachish (Tell Duweir) Temple III 

The shrine is shown approached by steps, which were a later addition, 
and which 1s specifically forbidden in the Hebrew religion. A long funnel 
provides a receptacle for liquid offerings, and a large pottery bin for solid 
offerings. In the walls are cupboards in which were found bowls on which 
presumably food had been offered. Low mud benches provide tables for 
worshippers to place their gifts. 

The Temple is the third of three built in the same spot. he plan and 
fitments of the earlier structures were similar, the latest building being the 
largest. 


GA Sib eXsl 
Group of vessels from Lachish (Tell Duweir) Temple III 

The vessels, the majority of which would appear to serve a ritual purpose, 
are probably part of the temple equipment. ‘They are much more elaborate 
than those found in tomb groups or town sites. he style of decoration, 
however, in monochrome, with crude linear patterns, is typical of Late Bronze II. 


Philistine pottery from Tell Fara and Tell Gemmeh 

The very probable identification of this pottery as belonging to the 
Philistine invaders of the beginning of the twelfth century B.c. is based on its 
distribution and the type of decoration (see p. 27). 

The earliest form of bowls, which is close to that of the Late Helladic III 
crater, is illustrated by sherds from Tell Gemmeh. In the tomb groups from 
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Tell Fara, the form of bowl (7) 1s considerably devolved, and the period of the 
group may extend some way into the twelfth century. Some of the vessels, 
however, have the typical Philistine decoration, of which the most characteristic 
elements are birds with back-turned heads, chequer patterns and groups of 
concentric semi-circles (1 and 3). Other vessels have a decoration derived 
from the native Palestinian Late Bronze type (9, 10). The form of jug with 
strainer-spout is very common on Philistine sites. Many of the vessels are 
derived from Late Bronze forms (6 to 8, 10 to 13), and much of the pre-existing 
Canaanite culture was clearly assimilated by the Philistines. 


(Coa ey C1 
Early Iron Age 

In the first stages of Early Iron I the forms develop directly from the 
native Late Bronze forms. By about 1100 B.c. new techniques were being 
introduced, notably the use of a burnished red slip, illustrated by a tomb group 
from Tell Fara. In Early Iron I, the slip is always hand-burnished. This 
technique is applied to vessels developed from the Late Bronze forms and to 
those derived from Philistine vessels (2, 9). The chalice (5, 11) 1s very 
characteristic of this stage. The lamp (13) marks the development towards 
the more folded Iron Age lamp. 

The group from Tell Duweir, c. tenth century B.c., marks the further 
development of these techniques. The group was remarkable for the discovery 
of a large iron trident. 

About the middle of the ninth century, the practice of burnishing on the 
wheel was introduced. ‘This is illustrated by specimens from Tell Gemmeh 
and Samaria, at which last site the finish was particularly fine. 

From the seventh century onwards, the art of pot-making deteriorated 
steadily. Fine burnishing becomes rare, the forms are ugly and heavy, and 
the finish coarse. The final stage, before the great break caused by the fall 
of the Southern Kingdom (see p. 33), is illustrated by the group from the 
guard-room at Tell Duweir in which were found the Lachish letters (see p. 32), 
and of which the terminal date 1s 586 B.c. 


CASES XIII-—XIV 
Fars with the stamp b t 1 m k (see Case XV) 


CAS bY EX. 
Scarabs and Inscriptional Material 


Petrie’s corpus Scarabs and Cylinders represents the vast collection of 
material for the study of these objects accumulated in his excavations. ‘The 
evidence of the association of Egyptian scarabs with pottery was the basis of 
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his establishment of the sequence of Palestinian pottery which he set forth in 
his report on his excavations at Tell Hesy in 1890. ‘This marked the 
beginning of the fixing of the date of pottery in Palestine. 


Scarabs were usually worn in rings (see Case IX). They were presumably 
used both as official and personal seals. The vast majority of those found in 
Palestine bear no official names, and were presumably personal. A certain 
number has been found bearing the names of Egyptian kings, and at Tell Duweir 
scarabs or impressions have been found giving a complete sequence of the 
kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty. These may have been the property of officials, 
though it is uncertain to what extent the occurrence of a royal scarab on a 
site may be used as evidence of Egyptian control of the site at that period. 


(1) to (7) Scarabs with name of Egyptian kings. 

(1) Amenenhat I, XIIth Dynasty (c. 2000-1970 B.c.). 

(2) Son of Ra-Pepy. XVIth Dynasty (¢. 1700-1580 B.c.). 

(3) Men-kheper-Ra. Thotmes III (1501-1447 B.c.). XVIIIth Dynasty. 

(4) Aa-kheperu-Ra. Amenhetep II (1447-1421 B.c.). XVIIIth Dynasty, 

(5) Men-kheperu-Ra. Thotmes IV (1421-1412 B.c.). XVIIIth Dynasty. 

(6) Neb-Maat-Ra. Amenhetep III (1412-1376 zp.c.). XVIIIth Dynasty. 

(7) Amen-Onkhs, daughter of Akhenaten, wife of Tutankhamen. 

(8) Unknown king’s name in cartouche. XIXth Dynasty (1321-1209 B.c.). 

(9) User-Maat-Ra, Mery Amen. Rameses III (1204-1172 B.c.). XXth 
Dynasty. 

(10) to (11) __ [Ilustrations of use of scarabs. 

(10) Jar handle with scarab impression. XVIIIth Dynasty (1580-1321 B.c.). 

(11) Clay sealing with scarab impressions. XVIIIth Dynasty or later. 


WRITING AND LANGUAGE 


Signs and symbols incised on pottery before baking are usually described 
as owner’s marks and were common in Egypt during the Old Empire and in 
southern Palestine in the contemporary period (12 to 19). It was Petrie who 
first published collections of these marks. ‘Their phonetic value 1s not known 
and some of them may denote units of capacity (as on the jar II). _ Fragments 
of hieroglyphs show that some Egyptian inscribed objects had found their 
way to Palestine by that time. 


With the invasion of Palestine by Senusert III in the twentieth century B.c., 
the use of scarabs, often most beautifully inscribed, became widespread among 
the people, and every tomb contained several examples. The fashion for 
scarabs used as good luck charms or amulets continued unabated until at least 
1200 B.c., and throughout the Iron Age they were re-used and copied. 
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Attempts at pictographic signs are not unknown in a context which should 
date from Patriarchal times, and the most striking example is on a dagger in 
case like Case VI (25 to 27). Petrie’s first excavations in Palestine at Tell 
Hesy produced a bowl fragment incised with a comparable script. 

By 1400 B.c., cuneiform (wedge-shaped) writing impressed on clay 
tablets was the /ingua franca of officialdom, and the famous Tell el-Amarna 
correspondence contains letters from Palestine appealing to Egypt during a 
time of anxiety and disturbance. On the discovery of the first tablet to be 
found in Palestine, Bliss recalls how the year before Petrie ‘‘ told me I was to 
find cuneiform tablets in the Tell Hesy . . . and, gazing across the green 
valley of the slow brown Nile . . . he seemed to pierce to the core with the 


eye of faith the far-away Amorite mound.” (Mound of Many Cities, p. 32.) 


We can assume that a fair number of people had some knowledge of 
writing in the fifteenth century, for quite common bowls sometimes bear 
writing (22) and even a lid is marked “‘ This is the back ” (or “‘ underside ’’) (23). 
Unlike the previous inscriptions, these are written in white and red paint 
respectively. 


As early as 1906 Petrie had found inscriptions in a “‘ new writing ”’ at 
Serabit el-Khadem, the copper mining district of Sinai (24) (Researches, 
Figs. 138, 139), and that script is now considered to be one of several 
experiments in alphabetic writing. Petrie’s ‘‘ Formation of the Alphabet ”’ was 
an early contribution to the discussion of the subject. 

Prosperity and contacts with coastal Syria and the Aegean world, where 
the knowledge of linear scripts was far advanced, spread literacy still further in 
Palestine. In the thirteenth century s.c. three scripts besides cuneiform 
were known: Egyptian hieroglyphs (25, 26), the cursive Hieratic (15) and 


the more local Canaanite (Duweir ewer (27)). 


With the collapse of Bronze Age civilization, little material survives to 
illustrate the experimental processes which led to the emergence of the Early 
Hebrew alphabet in the ninth century. The best known example is the 
“ victory ’’ stela of Mesha, king of Moab, commemorating his defeat of Omri, 


king of Israel (XXI). 


In order to consolidate the newly established southern kingdom of Judah, 
Jehoshaphat sent teachers among the people (II Chronicles xvii) and as a 
result of this impetus, perhaps, we find the practice scribble of the alphabet 
on the steps of Palace C at Lachish (29). 

The effects of mass education led to the use of writing on quite common 
jars which were sometimes marked with standard measures of capacity 
(¢/m k jars (30, 31)). In the eighth and seventh centuries, incised marks 
give place to stamps on jar handles, and these always name one of four places : 


Hebron, Socoh, Ziph or Memshath (32). Epigraphically, the stamps can be 
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divided into three classes, which have a chronological sequence. The script 
typical of class II is almost identical with that of the Siloam Inscription, which 
is generally agreed to date from about 700 xB.c. (XXII). It was carved 
in the living rock and commemorates the successful completion of a tunnel 
under Jerusalem which was part of King Hezekiah’s hydraulic works to secure 
the water supplies of the capital against the Assyrians (see p. 32). 

The intense literary activity of the succeeding century is reflected not 
only by the books of the Prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, but by collections of 
documents written in carbon ink on potsherds. ‘These ostraca sometimes 
survive when a papyrus roll would have perished, though these were also used 
as we see from the clay sealings which retain the impress of papyrus and 
string-binding on their backs (33). 

Ostracon XX of the “ Lachish Letters” (35), from a room burnt in the 
final destruction of the city which is attributed to the Babylonian attack in 
586 B.c., begins with the word 4¢ sh y 7, “in the ninth.” If it can be explained 
as an abbreviated form of “in the ninth year” it would be tempting to see in 
it a confirmation of the historic date for the siege of Jerusalem, in the ninth 
year of Zedekiah’s reign : 

‘When the king of Babylon’s army fought against Jerusalem, and 
against all the cities of Judah that were left, against Lachish, and against 

Azekah :”’ (Jeremiah xxxiv, 7). 


aed Oe 
Tools and Weapons 


The collection and publication of corpora of materials was one of Petrie’s 
outstanding contributions to archaeological method. In Tools and Weapons, 
an amazingly wide range of types is assembled, an achievement which has 
never been rivalled. In this Case are exhibited a selection of the tools and 
weapons in use in Palestine from the Palaeolithic to the Iron Age. 


Palaeolithic 

(1) Implements collected in the neighbourhood of the Wadi Ghazzeh 
during the course of Petrie’s excavations at Tell Fara. ‘The greater 
number of these consisted of hand-axes, a general-purpose implement 
which could be used as an axe or as a digging tool. 

(2) Implements from Miss Dorothy Garrod’s excavations in caves in the 
Wadi Mughara on the slopes of Mount Carmel. ‘The long-continued 
occupation of these caves produced a sequence extending throughout 
the greater part of the Palaeolithic period, and on into the Mesolithic. 
The finds showed that in the Palaeolithic period, Palestine formed part 
of the Eurasian zone of human development. 
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Mesolithic 


(3) Implements from the Wadi Mughara caves. At this stage, the 
Mesolithic industry of Palestine, known as the Natufian, develops on 
lines different from those of the Mesolithic of Europe. ‘This stage is 
marked by the use of composite tools made up of minute flakes or 
microliths. Of particular interest is the occurrence of sickle blades, 
with use attested by a lustrous polish, which were set in grooved bones, 
usually slightly concave on the working side. One example was found 
with teeth still in position in the haft. ‘This appearance of sickles may 
be evidence of the earliest development of agriculture (see p. 9). | 


Neolithic 


(4) Implements from the pre-pottery Neolithic levels at Jericho. Flints of 
Neolithic type, to which the name Tahunian has been given, have been 
found on many surface sites, and at Jericho a stratified sequence was 
found. ‘The equipment of Neolithic man consisted of blades of many 
varieties of size, boring tools, scrapers, sickle blades, and some 
arrowheads, showing that hunting still helped to supplement the food 
supply. The sickle-blades have finely serrated edges, and many have 


a high lustre from use. Axes were rare. 


(5) | Implements from the pottery Neolithic levels at Jericho. The evidence 
for a break between the pre-pottery and pottery Neolithic levels 
(see p. 11) appears to be confirmed by variations in the flint industry, the 
most notable being the use of sickle-blades with a distinctly coarser 
denticulation. 


Chalcohthic 


(6) Implements from the camp sites of Ghassulian culture excavated by Petrie 
in the Wadi Ghazzeh. ‘The Ghassul flint industry is a highly individual 
one. The most striking implement is a large fan-scraper, made of a 
very thin flake of tabular flint, often with the cortex left on one side. 
The axes and adzes, or hoes, of rectangular plan, are also very 
characteristic. ‘Iwo simple copper axes were found in the uppermost 
level at the type site of Teleilat Ghassul, indicating that the use of metal 
for tools was just beginning. 


Early Bronze Age 

(7) to (g) Flint implements and portion of a bronze or copper dagger from a 
camp site excavated by Petrie in the Wadi Ghazzeh. The use of metal 
throughout the Early Bronze Age in Palestine was actually extremely 
restricted, and very few finds of implements have been made, even at 


great urban sites like Megiddo or Jericho. At the Wadi Ghazzeh 
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site, however, copper ore was apparently worked (see Case III), and a 
broken dagger was found. At Jericho a single axe (9) has been found 
in a safe Early Bronze context, and at Megiddo the only metal objects 
found throughout the period are pins and small ornamental objects. 

Insufficient analyses have been made to show whether the metal 
used was bronze or copper. 

Flint continued to be used for the majority of implements in 
everyday use. 


Intermediate Early Bronze—Middle Bronze 
(10) to (14) Daggers from Tell Ajjul. 

(15) to (16) Daggers from Tell Duweir. 
(17 Javelin from Tell Ajjul. 

(18) to (19) Javelins from Tell Duweir. | 
(20) Spearhead from Tell Duweir. 

The period is marked by the abrupt appearance of large quantities of 
metal weapons (see p. 17). At Megiddo, analysis showed that all the weapons 
of the period were of copper, and probably those from other sites are of the 
same material. 


Middle Bronze I 


(21) Dagger from Tell Ajjul. 
(29) | Axeifrom,: J ell Fara. 


The Megiddo analyses show that the use of bronze first appears at this 
period. Daggers and axes of these types appear at a number of sites throughout 
coastal Syria. The other type of axe of the period, with a similar distribution, 


is illustrated by the drawing (23) of an axe from Megiddo. 
Middle Bronze Il 


(24) to (26) Daggers from Tell Fara. 
(27) to (28) Daggers from Tell Ajjul. 


One type of dagger (24, 28), with the riveted butt and the broad shoulder, 
is a devolution of the Middle Bronze | form. A newtype hasatang. Bronze 
arrowheads just appear at the end of Middle Bronze II, the metal having 
presumably been too valuable for use on expendable objects such as arrows 
until then. 

Late Bronze Age 

(29) Dagger from Tell Fara. 

(30) Dagger from Tell Ajyul. 
(31) Arrowheads from Tell Ayjul. 
(32) Spearhead from Tell Fara. 
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The dagger types, with a grip and stop ridge incorporated in the casting, 
are much more elaborate. Bronze arrowheads are extremely common. 


Early Iron Age 

(33) Iron knife from Philistine tomb at Tell Fara. 
(34), (35) Iron sickles from Tell Gemmeh. 

(36), (37) Iron hoes from Tell Gemmeh. 


(38) Iron dagger from Tell Gemmeh. 

(39) Iron axehead from Tell Gemmeh. 

(40) Iron knives from Tell Gemmeh. 

(41) Bronze chisels from Tell Gemmeh. 

(42) Iron arrowheads from Tell Gemmeh. 

(43) Three-bladed bronze arrowheads from Tell Fara. 
(44) Bronze arrowheads from Ophel. 


Iron first appears in Palestine in Philistine groups of the twelfth century 
B.c., to which (33) belongs. It only gradually came into common use, and is 
very rare on non-Philistine sites until the eleventh century. Iron arrowheads 
do not appear until the tenth century, and bronze ones continued to be used 
as well. ‘The iron sickles represent probably the first general use of metal for 
agricultural implements. Bronze sickles are apparently unknown, and flint 
sickle-blades continued to be used down to the tenth century. 


In the seventh century, the Scythian type of arrowhead (43), usually in 
bronze, but sometimes in iron, appears, possibly introduced by the Assyrians 
or groups transported to Palestine by the Assyrians. ‘The majority are socketed, 
but some with tangs are known. 


(44) are specimens of the type, always in bronze, introduced in the 
Hellenistic period. 


(CAvse sell 


Ivories from Samaria 

The majority of the ivories were found in material derived from the 
destruction of the royal quarter at Samaria by the Assyrians in 722 B.c. (see 
p- 31), many of them being blackened by fire. ‘There is little doubt, however, 
that they originally belonged to Ahab’s “ house of ivory,” and therefore to be 
dated between 875 and 851 B.c., for there 1s not only the Biblical reference, but 
similar ivories, on stylistic grounds probably slightly later, found in North 
Syria, can be dated to c. 840 B.c., while the form of the Hebrew letters on the 
backs of the ivories is ninth century. Of the fragments found, some may have 
come from furniture, and some may have encrusted the walls of rooms. 
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The most elaborate of the ivories are carved in low relief, which is 
decorated with gold leaf and insets of paste or glass. In others, the ivory 
serves as background and matrix, and all the detail is carried out in moulded 
insets. Ihe greater number of the fragments do not have insets, but consist 
of small plaques and ornamental borders carved in low relief. A very few 
specimens were carved in the round. 

The strongest artistic influence is Egyptian. But none of the fragments 
is original Egyptian work. Some of the features are definitely Syrian, and the 
Egyptian types are certainly Syrian copies of Egyptian originals. The 
Egyptian art which was copied was that of the XXIst Dynasty (1090-945 Baca), 
when Egyptian influence was extending once more up the Mediterranean 
coast. I'he centre of manufacture of these ivories was probably the Phoenician 
coastal towns, and the Semitic element is emphasized by the use of Hebrew 
letters as joiner’s guides. 

Though the art is quite un-Assyrian, finds of similar ivories have been 
made in Assyria, no doubt brought there as loot or tribute, or by trade. Some 
ivories from Professor Mallowan’s current excavations at Nimrud, from the 
palace of King Saigon IT and dating toc. 715 8.c., are exhibited for comparison. 


ote XVII 

Alabasters imported from Egypt in the Middle and Late Bronze Ages 

Jewellery and ornaments of the Early Iron Age 

Deposits of necklaces, bangles, scarabs and rings are common in Early 

Iron Age tombs. None are of great artistic merit. 

(1) Typical Early Iron Age fibula. In the Iron Age fibulae take the place 
of toggle pins as a dress fastening. ‘The earliest dated fibulae are 
tenth century B.c. 

(2, 3) Cosmetic palettes. ‘These are a common find in Early Iron Age deposits. 
They may have been used for grinding paint or cosmetics. 


eo ie LX 

The Assyrian conquest of Palestine 

(1) Bowl of the type which appears at Samaria after the Assyrian conquest 
i 22eE. Cm (ccesp..9 1), 

(2) Similar bowl from Tell Gemmeh. 

(3) Specimens of the “‘ Assyrian dinner service” from Tell Gemmeh 
(See Ty, BOE 

(4) Assyrian pottery found with the “ dinner service’ at Tell Gemmeh. 

(5) Assyrian pottery from Professor Mallowan’s excavations of the North- 
West and Burnt Palaces at Nimrud, for comparison. 


(6) Copy of the crest of a helmet of an Assyrian soldier from Tell Duweir 
(Lachish) (see p. 31). 
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(7) Photographs of Lachish relief at Nineveh, showing soldiers wearing 
such crests. 


(CHW He -. 
Figurines 

In the Late Bronze Age a type of fertility figurine consisting of a figure of 
Astarte in low relief on a plaque is the characteristic type. The specimens 
exhibited (1, 2, 3) are casts of finds at Gezer and (4) is a very crude specimen 
from Tell Gemmeh. In the Early Iron Age fertility figurines are again 
common, though the type is not apparently derived from the Late Bronze 
one. At this period they are modelled in the round. On a number of sites 
the ‘‘ pillar type,” illustrated by a cast from Gezer (5) is common. At Tell 
Gemmeh a number of examples of a very crude dea nuzrix are found (6 to 10). 
The occurrence of such figurines throughout the period of the Hebrew 
kingdoms is illustration of the strength of the old Canaanite religion, against 
which the prophets continually inveighed. Similar conclusions are also 
suggested by the small limestone altars, certainly not pertaining to the Hebrew 
religion, found at Tell Gemmeh (11, 12). 

At Tell Gemmeh was also found a large number of animal figurines of 
crude type (13). ‘There is no evidence to show whether these are associated 
with fertility rites, or are in the nature of toys. 

The specimens exhibited in this case may be taken as characteristic of 
the somewhat crude art of the average Palestinian town or village of the period, 
and may be contrasted with the imported art of the Samaria tvories, probably 
confined to the capital cities. 


CAS hrex UGE 
Cast of stela of Mesha, King of Moab, commemorating his defeat of 
Omri, King of Israel (see p. 42). 


COBUS Ey OS LE 

Cast of the Siloam Inscription, cut in rock of the tunnel, to commemorate 
the completion of the remarkable engineering feat of cutting a tunnel through 
the heart of the hill of Ophel from the Virgin’s Fountain to the pool of Siloam 
by Hezekiah c. 700 B.c. (see pp. 32 and 43). 


GEA Lee 
Model of the Persian Residence at Tell Duweir 

The building is dated to 450-350 B.c. It emphasizes the great change in 
the economy of Palestine brought about by the Babylonian conquest. ‘The 
history of the great towns comes to an abrupt end. At Tell Duweir, by far 
the largest town of southern Palestine, there was an administrative centre in 
the Persian period, but no real town. It was not till the Hellenistic period 
that town life in Palestine once more revived. 
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